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CHAPTER V, 


‘t WILL BE GUIDED BY YOUR ADVICE.” 


“\ UEBEC, it has been said, “presents the anomaly of a medizyval 
O European city in the midst of an American landscape.” 
Built on a lofty promontory, in an angle formed by the 
juncture of the rivers St. Lawrence and St. Charles, it certainly is a 
very quaint as well as a very conspicuous object. With its metal 
roofs and spires glittering in the sun, its massive fortifications and 
battlements surrounding the “ Upper Town,” its suburbs clustering 
around beneath grim cliffs or speading up the terraced slopes, and 
its long line of busy wharfs, the city presents, also, a very beautiful 
object. And in its environing scenery it is no less fortunate than in 
the maritime strength of its position. Rivers and lakes, hills and 
woods, fertile plains and distant mountains, clear air and blue skies 
blend together in the seasons of summer and autumn to form a 
picture of almost idyllic beauty. 

More French than Montreal, or, indeed, than any other of the 
chief Canadian towns, this fact comes into prominence everywhere in 
the quaint old city. In the names of the streets and the signboards 
over the shops there is a curious admixture of the two languages. 
Behind the counter English goods are sold to you by a Frenchman 
for English money. The vehicles are of a French make ; the dress, 
the talk, and the physiognomies of the lower orders proclaim their 
Gallic origin. Unfortunately the two races thus living side by side 
do not blend readily. Wealthier and more energetic, the English 
rise like oil to the surface of society. Their dwellings, too, like 
themselves, dominate those of their less successful neighbours. They 
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are situated, together with the principal shops, in what is termed the 
“* Upper Town,” within the enclosure of the ramparts. 

For the most part, these houses (belonging to rich bankers and 
well-to-do merchants) are not, or at least they were not forty years 
ago, very pretentious in style, and comfort rather than show was 
considered in their interior appointments. At the date of our story, 
one of these houses in the “‘ Upper Town,” about the largest and 
most elegantly furnished of them all, belonged to a Mr. Estcourt, an 
extensive exporter of timber. Mr. Estcourt was likewise partner in a 
small shipbuilding concern on the Thames, and was reputed to be a 
man of great wealth. He had lost his wife some five years ago, and 
the family now consisted of himself and an only daughter, twenty-one 
years of age. 

About a fortnight subsequently to the events of the last chapter, 
Miss Claudia Estcourt and a young lady two years her junior were 
alone together in the upper-story drawing-room of her father’s 
house. It was the afternoon of a warm, bright day, but an awning, 
stretched from the three windows of the room across a balcony 
that ran outside, threw it into cool and pleasant shadow. Neither 
of the girls was occupied with any feminine employment. No books 
or work littered the room, nor for a long time had either of them 
uttered a syllable. A glance, however, would have sufficed to show 
that this silence was not the result of apathy. Both girls, it was 
evident, were under the stress of excitement, and of excitement of no 
common nature. 

Seated on a low chair, her hands clasped together, and her elbows 
resting on her knee as she leaned forward, one of them was gazing in 
mute distress at the other. She was rather a plain girl this—with a 
snub nose, freckled skin, and hazel eyes. Nevertheless her face was 
an interesting one, and, better still, it was a lovable one. A true 
index to her nature, it was full of unaffected kindness and frank 
simplicity. 

The other girl was beautiful, with that kind of beauty which is 
perhaps the most fascinating of all, because it has about it a pathetic 
element. Tall and slim in figure, she had a delicate, ethereal-looking 
face, and a complexion of peculiar purity. Her eyes were large, grey 
in colour, and shaded by long lashes. Their expression was wistful, 
and, in fact, the whole cast of the countenance was, as a rule, 
thoughtful, even pensive. There were times, however, when 
Claudia Estcourt—for this girl was she—would break forth into 
flashes of sparkling gaiety. And at such times, the winsome smile, 
which played like summer sunshine over her usually grave features, 
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had the effect of rendering her perfectly irresistible, not only to the 
opposite sex, but to her own. 

At the present moment, however, although plainly under the 
influence of a feverish excitement, that excitement was as plainly not - 
the exhilaration of mirth, but something far otherwise. 

Dressed in a pale-blue robe of some soft clinging material, which 
suited her fragile beauty to perfection, and which swept after her in 
a long train, Claudia was pacing the room to and fro with irregular, 
uncertain steps. 

Suddenly, pausing before a timepiece, she turned to her companion 
and exclaimed :— 

“ Oh, Ella, he will be here in half an hour! What am I to do? 
What am I to do?” 

“Dear Claudia,” answered the other girl (whose concern was 
purely sympathetic, not personal), “ you know we have settled that 
question. You know very well what you have to do—just to tell the 
simple truth.” 

“ The simple truth!” echoed Claudia, impatiently. ‘“ Ah, yes, it 
is easy enough for you to talk, Ella. But you don’t know Douglas 
AwdryasIdo. You can’t understand what it will look like to him— 
that ‘ simple truth,’ as you call it!” 

“Yes, dear, I can understand. I believe that it will be a shock 
to him, a very great shock. We have both recognised that; but——” 

“Tt’s no use! I couldn’t do it! The longer I think of it the 
more impossible .it seems,” broke in Claudia. “Oh, Ella !”—she 
dropped on her knees by her friend’s side—“ why should I tell him 
at all? Why should we not bury the past—blot it out as though it 
had never been? I have had so much trouble, I mus¢ have a little 
happiness now !” she went on eagerly—her large eyes glistening with 
unshed tears. “I love him so, Ella; and I know—I know that if I 
tell him this horrible thing it will be all over between us !” 

“ Claudia, are we to go over the whole argument again?” Ella 
Thorne put this question in a firm voice, whilst she laid, also, a 
resolute grasp on her companion’s shoulder. “I do not believe that 
the result would be what you say. Captain Awdry has loved you 
so long and so ardently, that his devotion will stand this test. But 
even if it were not so—even supposing that——” 

“ Don’t suppose it, Ella! Now that I am free, I could not bear 
—I really could not bear to lose him.” 

“ But, Claudia, you cannot marry him with your secret untold. 
I thought that was quite, quite decided? You know that it would 
be at the risk of your whole future happiness. You know that it 
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would be to weight yourself with a burden of deception far heavier td 
bear than it has been in the past, because the consequences of detec- 
tion would be so infinitely more serious. Oh, Claudia, how can 
you still waver and hesitate! Apart from the wrong to him, con- 
cealment would be the supremest folly on your own account.” 

“Yes, I know—I know you are right, Ella. But I am sucha 
coward,” admitted Claudia, feebly. ‘‘ And I am so afraid of losing 
his affection.” 

“You will not lose it, I feel sure,” Ella answered. ‘‘ But better 
risk doing so now a thousand times than after marriage. But we 
have gone over all this before. Claudia darling, I am so sorry for 
you, but you must be brave, you must be candid.” 

“If I could only keep back your share in it, the confession would 
be easier,” faltered Claudia. “I mean, that if I could assure him 
that not a soul but myself knew the truth, it would be less annoying 
to him, I believe.” 

“Possibly it might. But you cannot keep that back, because you 
must tell him the whole story, just as it happened. Ah! I wish 
you could do away with my share in it. I feel bitterly ashamed 
and mad with myself when I recollect what that share was—how 
that, instead of opposing and discouraging you, I even helped, and 
thought it all delightfully romantic. I was as much to blame as your- 
self, Claudia. I had no common-sense in those days—not an atom 
of common-sense—or I might have saved you. Oh, I shall never be 
able to forgive myself for it!” 

“ Nonsense, Ella ; you know you were only a child. You were 
not fifteen. No one could blame you,” protested her friend. “ And 
how good you have been to me since! How faithfully you have 
kept my secret! What a relief it has been to me, too, to be able to 
talk to you about it! Without you, I don’t know how I could have 
borne these dreadful years.” 

“Then let me be of still further use to you, dear. Let me at 
least prevent you from getting into worse mischief and deeper trouble 
than ever,” pleaded Ella. “I know you are older than I, but, for 
pity’s sake, listen to me!” 

“TI am neither so wise nor so good as you, Ella, though I am 
older,” protested Claudia, warmly. ‘“ Yes, I wi// be guided by your 
advice. At all hazards, I will tell Captain Awdry the truth. I 
promise it.” 

“Oh, I am so glad!” cried Ella, seizing both her companion’s 
hands. “Only be firm now; don’t let your resolution waver again. 
It will be like a surgical operation—painful for the moment, but when 
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it is over, darling, you will be free, You will feel such a sense of 
relief ——” 

“ Or of despair,” added Claudia. “Hush! He ishere! That 
is his step on the stairs ! 

“Then let me run away,” said Ella, springing up. “Now, be 
brave, be courageous. Remember, you have promised me !” 

And as a tap sounded on one door of the oblong apartment Miss 
ElJa Thorne escaped by another situated at the opposite end. 


CHAPTER VI, 
THE DREADED INTERVIEW. 


” 


“ CAPTAIN AWDRY. 

The serving man who made this announcement having closed 
the drawing-room door behind him, walked off with a curious smile 
on his face, and his mouth contracted as though for the emission of 
a whistle. The occasion of his amused surprise was the fact, or 
rather the very natural inference which he drew from the fact, that, 
on glancing into the room to make sure that his young mistress was 
present, he had seen her rise from a sofa, upon which she had thrown 
herself at the moment of Miss Thorne’s exit, her face suffused to the 
very temples with a deep blush. 

The visitor whom he had introduced noticed, likewise, that tell- 
tale blush, and the joy it inspired within him was so great that for a 
moment it took away his power of speech and even of motion. 
Arrested on his way towards her, he stood gazing at the slender 
and beautiful girl, from whom never before had his comings or goings 
elicited the exhibition of such emotion as this. Taking advantage of 
that brief pause whilst he stands before us, hat in hand, let us snatch 
a hasty glance at this gentleman’s face and form. 

Not, however, that a hasty glance can ever suffice to give one an 
unerring impression of any man’s or woman’s face. The knowledge 
of a countenance must grow upon one like the knowledge of a 
character. Until seen in all the varying moods and tenses of the 
informing mind that lies behind, there are faces which will ever 
remain to us virtually unknown. And after having been so seen, it 
is in certain, not very exceptional, cases most difficult to recover 
our first impression of a face, because of the unlikeness of that 
impression to what familiarity has taught us to be the reality. 

But to catalogue, so far as can be done, the salient points of 
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our new aquaintance. Douglas Awdry was neither fair nor dark. 
His eyes and hair were brown, the latter having something of a chest- 
nut tinge, and he wore a military moustache of the same shade. 

In age about twenty-eight, he could boast an upright, well-poised 
figure, broad shoulders, and powerful muscles. Altogether, from an 
athletic point of view, a fine specimen of English manhood; his 
speech and bearing proclaimed him to be also, both by nature and 
culture, a gentleman. 

As for his features, though as far as possible from expressing 
sensuality, they belonged to a man of strong passions and feelings 
(even a glance was enough to convey some perception of this fact). 
In the set of the projecting chin there were indications of ability and 
determination, whilst in the curve of nostril and lip a practised 
physiognomist might have detected the existence both of great pride 
and great sensitiveness. 

For four years now Captain Awdry had known Miss Estcourt, and 
for nearly as long he had been in love, and very deeply in love, with 
her. Twice during this time he had offered her his hand, and in spite 
of her refusal had continued, until very recently, to pay her assiduous 
court. But of late, beginning to despair of ultimate success, he had 
desisted from his attentions and had kept himself aloof from her 
society. On the previous evening, however, Claudia and he had met 
at the house of a mutual friend, and a marked alteration in the young 
lady’s manner towards him had resulted in a sudden revival of 
Awdry’s dead hopes and in this afternoon’s visit by appointment. 
Now as it chanced that about this time there was also a very marked 
and unlooked-for alteration (for the better) in the Captain’s prospects 
in life, he might, not unnaturally, have attributed the unexpected 
encouragement he had received to this cause. Not for one moment, 
however, had the young man harboured such a suspicion in his mind, 
and in this respect (however it might be with the general high 
estimation in which he held her) he did the girl no more than justice. 
Neither avarice nor ambition as regarded social status was Miss 
Estcourt’s besetting sin. Whilst she now faced her lover, trembling 
and blushing, she was not thinking of the wealth and the high 
position which it had lately become in his power to offer her, but of 
something very different. She was studying his expression with a 
view to discover how he was likely to take that confession she had 
bound herself to make to him. And as she read in his face the 
intense admiration, affection, and delight wherewith he was regarding 
her, the fears she had entertained respecting the interview about to 
take place in a great measure vanished. 
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She drew herself more erect, and extended her hand with a smile. 
Awdry took the hand, and held it in both his own. 

“ How delightful this is, to be here once more!” he began. “ Do 
you know, Miss Estcourt, that, despite my recent loss, I have been in 
the seventh heaven of felicity all day!” 

“ Have you?” returned Claudia, with a coquettish affectation of 
simplicity. ‘ How is that?” 

“Need you ask?” he demanded, pressing her hand and smiling 
down into her face. ‘Did you not say I might call this after- 
noon?” 

“To be sure, I did. But I did not mean you to stand all the 
while, holding my hand,” she answered, using a little effort to with- 
draw it. “ Please take a seat.” 

Awdry drew one opposite to where she had placed herself upon 
the sofa. 

“ Claudia,” he resumed, bending forward to gaze at her with eyes 
full of love, “dear Claudia, don’t trifle with me! Have I not 
cause to be happy? Did you not give me reason last night to hope 
that at last, just as I had abandoned all expectation of it, my long 
devotion, my unchanging and unchangeable love for you was about 
to meet with some return ?” 

Again a warm flush mounted to the very roots of Claudia’s hair, 
and her long lashes drooped over her glowing cheeks, but she made 
no verbal reply. 

“Even yet,” he went on, regarding her ecstatically, “I can 
hardly believe in this great happiness, it has come upon me so 
suddenly. As I told you then, I was intending last night to say 
good-bye to you for ever. I only accepted Mrs. Mainwaring’s 
invitation because I knew you were to be her guest also. I wanted 
to spend just one more evening in your company.” 

“But you are not leaving Quebec so very soon,” broke in Claudia. 
“T thought it was not to be for several weeks yet ?” 

“So J thought last night,” he answered ; “ but I have had a letter 
this morning which makes it advisable that I should return to England 
with as little delay as possible. My sister-in-law, it appears, has 
already moved into Maylands, her own jointure-house, although I had 
begged her to remain at Clavermere as long as ever she chose. So 
I really ought now to go at once and look after my affairs.” He 
paused for a second or two, and then added, “ It will be very hard, 
however, to have to do so just now, if what I hope be true, though, 
in that case, the sea, you may be sure, shall not divide us long ! 
Claudia, ¢s it true?” 
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Anxious to gain time, Claudia fenced with the question. 

“Why did you mean to say good-bye to me last evening,” she 
asked, “when you were not then intending to leave for some 
weeks? Would you really not have called to bid papa and me a 
proper adieu?” 

“No; I had resolved not to do so, though of course I should 
have taken an opportunity of seeing Mr. Estcourt,” he answered. 
“But you know the reason? You know why I have kept out of your 
way altogether of late? You know that you had made me feel that 
my suit was hopeless ; therefore, loving you so ardently, dear Claudia, 
my only chance of bearing my pain manfully was, it seemed to me, 
by avoiding your sweet presence. I can’t understand,” he pursued, 
*‘how or why this change has come which makes me hope I was 
mistaken ; but I am unspeakably thankful for it. And ah, if you 
knew how I felt yesterday in looking forward to what I thought 
would be my last hours with you! Do you remember this from 
Henry IV.?—‘ Against ill chances men are ever merry, but heaviness 
foreruns the good event.’ I was ‘heavy’ enough yesterday, in all 
conscience! Darling, tell me, am I right to-day in anticipating the 
‘ good event’ ?” 

Captain Awdry had gone on speaking longer than he might have 
done but for Claudia’s very evident embarrassment. Now, however, he 
paused for a reply. When it did not come, he leaned forward, and, 
laying his hand on hers, repeated the question in a different form. 

“Claudia, do you mean to refuse me again? ” 

It was no longer possible to put off the crucial moment. “I don’t 
know,” she stammered, lifting her eyes for a moment, but letting them 
fall again beneath his ardent gaze. “I mean, that depends—I don’t 
know yet whether you——” she stopped short. 

*‘ But surely,” he persisted, paying more heed to her manner than 
her words, “surely there is some change in your feelings towards 
me?” 

“No, there is not,” the girl burst forth with sudden energy. 
“There is no change in my feelings, Douglas”—she looked him 
straight in the face now, and pronounced his Christian name with 
that desperate, spasmodic kind of courage to which naturally timorous 
people are sometimes prone. “ Douglas, whatever happens, what- 
ever is the result of this interview, I must tell you this now. I love 
you !| I love you as much as you love me! I have loved you almost 
ever since I first saw you.” 

“Claudia!” Captain Awdry’s exultant joy at this acknowledgment 
was quite equalled by his astonishment. “ But why, why, then, would 
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you never listen to me? Why have you driven me to actual 
despair ?” 

“ Because I was od/iged to do it.” 

“ Obliged !” he echoed. “ How?” 

“T am going to tell you,” she answered, faltering again, as her 
courage began to ooze away. “ But it will be very hard to explain. 
It—it was a secret.” 

Unconsciously Awdry loosened his grasp of her hand. For a 
woman to have a secret, to be concerned in a mystery, was an 
abomination to him. Strictly virtuous and straightforward himself, 
he held most fastidious and exalted notions as to the purity, the 
truth, the moral guilelessness of the other sex. A few moments’ 
study, however, of the sweet youthful face opposite to him, covered 
with those modest-seeming blushes, restored the young man’s equa. 
nimity. 

“ Dear Claudia,” he said, speaking very softly, “ whatever your 
secret may be, it is, I am convinced, a very innocent one ; but please 
let me hear it.” 

“ You won’t think it innocent, I am afraid, when you have heard 
it,” rejoined Claudia. ‘I was obliged to refuse you before, because— 
because I could not listen honourably—because there was an obstacle 
in the way.” 

“T don’t understand,” he observed. ‘“ Your father, Mr. Estcourt, 
did not object ; in fact, I know he was willing to encourage my 
proposal, and you have acknowledged now that you loved me. 
What, then, could the obstacle be ?” 

“ Tt was not of my father’s making, it was of my own, I—I had 
another tie.” 

“ Another tie!” Again he repeated her words in his surprise. 
“ You do not mean that you have been engaged ?” 

“No, it is something worse than that,” she blurted out 
desperately. Captain Awdry left loose of her hand entirely now, 
and sat straight up in his chair. 

“ Wait a moment,” he exclaimed, “ wait a moment.” 

Startled by the change in his voice, Claudia looked up, to be still 
more startled by the change in her lover’s face. With that strange, 
hard, almost repellent expression, she scarcely knew it. Obeying his 
request, however, she waited a moment, several moments, and that 
pause proved fatal to her resolution of telling the exact truth. 

“T mean,” she interposed at length, “that it was worse than 
being engaged in an ordinary way, because it was without my father’s 
sanction.” 
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“Oh!” Awdry uttered the interjection in the manner of a groan, 
but there was something of relief in his air. “Mr. Estcourt knew of 
it, though, I suppose ?” 

“No,” she returned. “No one knew of it excepting Ella 
Thorne.” 

“TIT am dreadfully puzzled,” protested Awdry after a brief 
silence, which had followed this statement. ‘I have known you 
ever since you returned home from school, from Montreal. I have 
watched you with eyes sharpened by love, but I have never seen you 
give the slightest encouragement to any fellow.” 

“T never have encouraged any one,” she affirmed. 

“ But how am I to comprehend, then, what you have told me?” 
he demanded. “I know, of course, that every man who sees you must 
admire you—how could he help it? But I know also that Carter and 
Freemantle have tried their fates with no more success than myself. 
Indeed it was the conviction that, at any rate, you preferred me to 
them—that, so far as I could judge, you did not prefer any one else— 
that kept me resolute through all these years to win you if I could. 
Claudia, will you tell me this man’s name ?” 

** He is no one whom you have ever seen, nor whom my father 
has ever seen,” rejoined Claudia in a shaking voice. “ He does not 
live in Quebec.” 

There was another pause. Captain Awdry’s face had grown 
ashen pale, and his hands grasped each other with a force that made 
the muscles of his wrists rise like cords. 

** Do you know that I am suffering agonies?” he asked presently. 
“‘ For God’s sake, Miss Estcourt, tell me all, now that you have told 
me so much!” 

* Yes, I will,” she assented ; “I will tell you everything—all the 
story. But, please don’t ask me any questions. I—I hate the 
thought of the whole thing. I want to tell it as quickly as possible, 
in a few words.” 

Awdry bowed. “TI shall not interrupt you, ” he said. 





CHAPTER VII. 


MISS ESTCOURT’S STORY. 


But even yet Miss Estcourt seemed to find some difficulty in 
coming to the point. After giving his promise not to interrupt, 
Captain Awdry had leaned back in his chair, and, with his arms folded 
across his chest, he was now regarding her in stern and anxious 
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silence. Unless broken at once, Claudia felt that this silence would 
become terrible to her. She had pledged herself to tell her story, 
and the story, in some sort, must be told. 

Twice she cleared her throat nervously. Then, with an effort 
which caused the colour to come and go painfully in her delicate 
face, she began. 

“You know, Captain Awdry, that I was at school in 
Montreal? I was there for the last two years before my school- 
life ended. Mrs. Campion, the principal of the establishment, is 
my father’s cousin, and I was sent to her very shortly after poor 
mother’s death. Father, I know, greatly disliked my being away 
from him ; but he let me go because the school was a good one, and 
because, I suppose, he wanted to help his relative, and for another 
reason more important still. This was, that he had to be away in 
England very frequently about that time on business, for it was just 
then that Mr. Fildes and he entered into partnership and began the 
shipbuilding there. On one occasion father had to go to London in 
my holidays (they were my last holidays), and he made arrangements 
that I should remain during them under Mrs. Campion’s charge. We 
were not to stay in Montreal, however. It wasdecided that we were to 
visit the springs at Saratoga, and Ella Thorne was to go withus. For 
Ella, to my great delight, had to spend her holidays also under Mrs. 
Campion’s care. She could not return home to Kingston, at least 
it was thought wiser that she should not do so, because her two 
younger sisters were only just recovering from an infectious fever. 
We were in great glee, both of us, about that trip to Saratoga, but, 
unluckily for me, it never took place. On the very day before we 
were to start Mrs. Campion fell and broke her leg.” 

At this juncture Claudia paused to glance at her lover’s face. 
But the latter, who was biting his under-lip in deep impatience of what 
appeared to him a long, unnecessary preamble to the facts he so wished 
to arrive at, merely bowed his head. 

Once more the crimson tide rose and fell, a visible sign of 
emotion ; but Claudia resumed her narrative with simulated lightness 
of tone. 

“ Owing to that tiresome accident, we were compelled to remain 
at the school. The governesses, of course, were gone home for their 
holidays, and nearly all the servants, too, had been allowed leave of 
absence. There was absolutely no one to look after Ella and me, 
or to take us for a walk. So we were ordered not to quit the 
grounds, which were rather extensive, for the house stood quite out- 
side the town. But one day we disobeyed this order. We had, 
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both of us, a great liking for the docks, and loved to see the vessels 
there loading and unloading. Well, we kept talking about it and 
wishing for it, until, at last, just after our early breakfast one morning, 
we made up our minds to slip out at the garden gate and pay a visit 
to the docks. Of course, being two years the elder, I was the more to 
blame on the score of this disobedience. But I was punished enough 
for it—it nearly cost me my life, It would have cost it quite but for 
him.” 

Captain Awdry unfolded his arms, and gave vent to an inarticulate 
ejaculation expressive both of dismay and inquiry. But in pursuance 
of his promise, he offered no further interruption. 

“‘ We were watching a vessel being laden with corn, and I know I 
was standing very near the edge of the parapet, when all at once some- 
thing caught my feet (Ella told me afterwards that it was a chain some 
sailors were. moving), and the next moment I was in the river. You 
know what that means, don’t you? 7 knew very well the dangers of that 
swift tide and its hidden currents, and I gave myself up to death. I 
don’t think I uttered a sound, for I believe that I lost consciousness 
almost immediately through the shock and horror. At all events, I have 
never been able to recall anything that happened between one 
moment when I felt the cold waters closing over my head, and 
another when I realised that I was again upon dry land and clinging 
with all my force to some one who I knew must have saved me.” 

Captain Awdry had ceased by this time to bite his lips. The 
story had reached for him now a point of interest which swallowed 
up his impatience and induced other and softer emotions. Still he 
offered no comment, except by murmuring some words under his 
breath which sounded like, ‘‘ Poor child! Thank God!” 

“T did not look, at first, what the man was like who had saved 
me,” pursued Claudia, struggling against an impulse to burst into 
tears of self-pity at the recollection of her danger, “but I felt as 
though I dared not let go my hold of him. And very soon I became 
aware that he was carrying me through a crowd which had gathered 
about us, and that Ella was clinging to one of my hands, crying 
piteously. Next thing, we were in a caléche or some kind of vehicle, 
and he was with us. Ella had given the address, and we were 
driving towards the school. But before we got there both of us were 
so far recovered as to know that we must try to hide this dreadful 
escapade, if we could, from Mrs. Campign’s knowledge. The driver, 
therefore, was bidden to stop at some little distance, and Ella and I 
slipped back into the grounds through an orchard which could not be 
seen from the house. é, too, went in with us to the orchard for a 
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few minutes, and before he left us we had agreed to meet him there 
again in the evening, in order to let him know whether I was any 
the worse for my terrible bath. 

“In a physical sense, I was none the worse for it. I neither took 
cold nor suffered in any other way bodily. But it was a long time 
before I got over the mental strain it induced. Every night I had 
the most frightful dreams, and all day I was haunted by a sense of 
the danger I had run. Even yet, I always shudder when I think of 
it. So you may understand, Captain Awdry, that I must have felt 
grateful—more than grateful—to my rescuer.” 

“TI see! I begin to see the light!” cried Awdry, his eyes 
flashing and his nostrils quivering with a new kind of excitement. 
“That scoundrel, whoever he was, presumed upon his deed. And 
you, my poor inexperienced child, you let yourself be drawn into 
some kind of entanglement through your natural sense of obligation 
—your too excessive gratitude? I begin to understand! But go 
on,” he urged gently. ‘Go on, please, and tell me all.” 

Once again Claudia Estcourt changed colour. A brief war of 
contending impulses went on within her, and she trembled from head 
to foot. But the issue of the conflict was soon decided. 

“No, no,” she exclaimed; “you are wrong in calling him a 
scoundrel. Indeed, indeed he was not that! And he never pre- 
sumed in the least upon what he had done, though, of course, he 
had risked his own life to save mine. He would scarcely even let 
me thank him properly, and after the first time or two that we met 
he appeared to dislike any allusion to the subject at all. I must do 
him that justice at least ; I am sure he had a generous nature.” 

“Ah, you have been in love with the fellow! Perhaps are so 
still?” interjected Awdry, moved by a sudden jealousy. 

Claudia raised her wistful eyes, with a grave look in them. 

“ He is dead,” she answered. ‘He died about a fortnight ago. 
And I don’t think I ever loved him—or if I did, I have grown to 
hate him so much since that I cannot realise how differently I once 
felt.” She drew a long breath, then went on. “ But I must tell you 
the rest more quickly. He came again and again. Ella and I met 
him in the orchard to talk over our common adventure. At first 
we did not think of those secret meetings as being in any way 
imprudent or wrong, though they were held with a young man and 
a handsome one. And by-and-by, when we did begin to recognise 
this, we were carried away by the excitement and romance of the 
thing. Poor Ella was not fifteen, which must be her excuse ; whilst, 
for my part, I was a school-girl, scarcely seventeen, and he was my 
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first lover. He did seem to be very desperately in love with me, and 
I know he was so. He had saved my life, and I, of course, was 
under the strongest obligation to him. Besides, his appearance was 
attractive, and—and there was a mystery about him——” 

“Of that I have no doubt,” sneered the listener, forgetful of his 
promise not to interrupt. ‘May I ask how soon the love-making 
began ? and whether this interesting adventurer had a name?” 

“Not if you ask in that tone, Captain Awdry,” retorted the girl 
with dignity. “ Recollect, you have no claim upon me that I should 
give you this confidence.” 

“T beg your pardon! I beg your pardon a thousand times! ” 
apologised the young man. ‘I had, indeed, no right to assume that 
tone. But I think there is excuse for me, although I will not plead 
that now.” 

In her heart, and with her eyes, Claudia acknowledged that there 
was excuse for him—the excuse of his past faithful love, and of the 
present pain he was so evidently enduring. 

“The gentleman’s name,” she resumed in a changed, almost 
humble, voice, “ was Stephens—Hubert Henry Stephens. He was an 
Englishman, about twenty-three years of age, and, as I have said, very 
good-looking. His manners were those of a gentleman, and I am 
certain that he was a gentleman by birth. He never told me anything, 
however, about his family, excepting that he had quarrelled with 
them, and that he had left his home for ever. He had been in 
America, in different parts, for nearly two years, and, having no money, 
and only—until shortly before I knew him—chance employment, he 
had been more than once upon the verge of starvation.” 

“Good God ! Claudia, was I not right in calling the fellow an 
adventurer ? ” 

“T don’t know—no, no ; I don’t think you were,” she amended. 
“I do not believe—in fact, I am sure that it was not for money 
that he wished to—to secure me. He had been watching me 
—looking at "my face ”—the seriousness of the occasion was so 
great that Claudia spoke thus without a blush—“ for fully five 
minutes before I fell into the river, and he swore, over and over 
again, that he had fallen in love with me at first sight, even before 
he had jumped in to save me. Captain Awdry, for three years I 
have positively detested this man because of the trouble, the deceit, 
the wretched harrowing anxiety he has brought upon me; but I 
believe that he loved me. I shall always believe that.” 

“ May I speak ?” demanded Awdry, eagerly. “May I say some-~ 
thing?” 
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_ “No, no; please wait ; I have nearly finished. All through those 
holidays he came every day. His person, his visits, his past history, 
all seemed shrouded in romance. That romance made up a large 
part of his attraction for me ; and’so the end of it was, that I fancied 
I loved him, and we were—we became engaged, secretly. The 
reason that he pursuaded me to—to the secresy was that he 
feared my father would not consider his position a sufficiently good 
one. He Aad a position then, and he had great hopes that it might, 
in time, become a good one. But—now I have come to a very 
wretched part of my story—we had only been [Claudia coughed with 
nervous suddenness|—been engaged about a week when he was 
turned out of his situation in a dreadful way. First, though, let me 
tell you how he came to get the situation. He had been trying fora 
long time—ever since he had come from England—to find something 
to do in different parts of the States ; but having been brought up to 
no occupation—he had been to Cambridge, however, he told me 
once, and was a wrangler—he had failed there. Then he had come 
to Canada in the hope of doing better, but had done even worse, and 
had been reduced at last so low that he had become a sort of porter, 
or packer, or something of that sort in a warehouse in Montreal. It 
was a warehouse that shipped things to foreign countries,” she 
explained lucidly, “and they kept a foreign correspondent. Well, 
one day this foreign correspondent was taken suddenly ill, and no 
one could be found to do his work, till Hubert, happening to hear of 
it, said he understood French, and German, and Spanish, and Italian, 
and that Ae could write the letters. They allowed him to try,” she 
went on hurriedly, “‘and it turned out that he had spoken the truth 
about the languages, and also that he could manage the business very 
well. It was a paralytic stroke that had seized the other man,.and 
as he did not get better the post was, by-and-by, offered to 
Mr. Stephens, together with a very good salary. He was in great 
spirits about this, and used to say often that his luck had now turned, 
and that he meant to carve out a fortune for himself and become a 
millionaire for my sake. This was how things were when first we 
met, and it was through his having gone down to the dock on some 
business for the firm that he was there to save me.” 

Breathless with rapid speaking, Miss Estcourt again paused. 
‘*Why,” she asked herself during that pause, “ had she been pouring 
out all this detail? What was urging her to tell so much of the 
truth, when she did not mean to tell it all—when she meant to 
keep back the one chief thing—the core and pivot of the whole 
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story?” A solution of the problem might, perhaps, have beéh easy 
enough, but at present Claudia did not wait to seek it. 

* As I told you, however, this situation, that he hoped so much 
from, was lost in a miserable way,” she recommenced. “ Some money 
—a hundred dollars in notes—was missed one morning from a private 
office, where one of the partners had laid it down. Mr. Stephens, it 
was proved, had been in that office, and he was suspected of having 
stolen the money. They did not know him, you see, and he could 
give no references as to character, or, at least, he would not do. All 
the other clerks and employés had been in the place some time. 
He was the onlystranger. And so (though they would not prosecute, 
because they had nothing but suspicion to go upon) the partners 
turned him off ignominiously. After that, he went down, down, 
down,” continued the girl, with a gesture of irritation and repulsion. 
“‘ He could get nothing to do, nothing suitable. At last, I believe 
he gave up all hope of success in life, and he died a fortnight ago in 
a settlement of French peasants, away up in the backwoods. One 
of the settlers came, at his wish, to tell me about his death. But 
before that I had heard nothing of him for nearly a year. And now, 
now, at length, I am free!” 

“ And that is all?” 

Miss Estcourt nodded an affirmative. 

“ Claudia, I must, I must ask you a question. Do you mean to 
tell me that you have considered yourself bound to that man through 
all these four years, simply because as a school-girl not seventeen 
you had given him a promise—a promise, I suppose, of marriage ? ” 

“Yes,” faltered Ciaudia ; “ yes, I have always considered myself 
bound to him.” 

“Ts it possible! And yet you have detested this imaginary tie, 
you say, almost from the beginning? You have learned, also, to love 
some one else—to love me?” 

“ Yes,” she assented again. 

Suddenly Captain Awdry sank on his knees, and took the girl’s 
hands reverently. “Iamamazed!” he exclaimed. “I have heard it 
said that a woman’s sense of honour and loyalty was not equal to that 
ofa man. But here is a contradiction, indeed, of such an aspersion ! 
What man could have showed more punctilious fidelity to his word, 
and against such temptations to a breach of it! Dear Claudia, yout 
notions of constancy—pardon me saying it—are absurdly high-strung, 
and they have led you into a great mistake. They have been the 
cause of unhappiness to yourself, and of terrible suffering to me. 
Also—pardon me again—they have warped your judgment in 
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reference to the duty which you owed to your father, in that you 
allowed yourself to be persuaded to keep your supposed engagement 
a secret from him. You have been very, very foolish, dearest ; but 
it has all happened through your ignorance of the world, your 
unsophisticated innocence. That I see clearly. And I thank you 
for your candour in telling me all this at last, Claudia, though, oh, 
oh, that you told it me earlier!” He stooped as he spoke and 
pressed his lips to her hand. 

Claudia burst into tears, half of relief, and half of troubled 
surprise at this turn of affairs. “Then you are not very dreadfully 
shocked with me?” she faltered. ‘‘ You still love me?” 

In an instant Awdry was by her side on the sofa, and she was in 
his arms. “ S#i// love you!” he murmured. ‘“ My darling, did you 
think my love could be siain so easily as that? Do you believe 
that true love ever dies? / donot. As the old lines run, you know— 

Pray, how comes love ? 
It comes unsought, unsent, 


Pray, how goes love? 
That was not love that went. 


No, that was not love of yours, Claudia, for my unknown rival, 
because it ‘went.’ And, dearest, I have a little secret of my own to 
tell you. Shall I tell it you now, or will you first promise to be my 
wife? Ah! I don’t need the promise, do I? You have confessed 
that you love me. We understand each other, at last !” 

Whether they did, in truth, understand each other or not, it is 
certain that for a brief half-hour the lovers became supremely happy. 
In the interchange of mutual assurances of undying affection they 
almost forgot the revelation just made and listened to. Not entirely, 
however ; the undercurrent of recollection was there all the time. 
This afternoon’s conversation had been too exciting and too momentous 
—though in a different way to each—to be easily erased from their 
memories. 

“Claudia, dear,” remarked Awdry, recurring presently to the 
subject of it (although not before he had related a certain episode in 
his own history, to which we may have occasion to refer hereafter),— 
* Claudia, dear, I am afraid the thought of that fellow may often be 
a torture tome. Not that I shall ever allow myself to blame you 
more than I have already done—that is, for keeping silence about the 
childish scrape you had got into, that preposterous promise which your 
scrupulous sense of honour made you look upon as binding. No, it 
is not you I blame, but that miscreant, that impostor, that adventurer ! 
Darling, it is no use protesting that he was not what I call him. All 
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you have told me about him goes to prove it—his being a man of some 
attainments, and of respectable appearance and manners, yet in poverty, 
and with no settled abode or employment, and again, his silence about 
his relatives and past history. Believe me, it is only your ignorance 
of the world and its wickedness that prevents your taking my 
view of the fellow. He was a bad lot, and in my own mind I 
have not the slightest doubt that he really did take that money from 
the warehouse.” 

“Oh, Douglas, please do not say any more!” entreated Claudia. 
“ Think what you like, I will not contradict your opinion. Only let 
us try to forget the whole affair. Let us agree never, never, to speak 
of it again.” 

Captain Awdry reflected an instant. ‘“ Very well,” he assented ; 
“we wili make a compact of silence after to-day. But you must just 
satisfy my curiosity on one other point, Claudia—I ave a right 
to ask questions now, have I not? When did you see this Stephens 
last, dear, and how has your connection with him been kept up ?” 

“ T have scarcely seen him at all since I left school,” answered 
Claudia ; “I only stayed six months with Mrs. Campion after those 
holidays, then I returned home ; but I went away again shortly after- 
wards on a visit—a visit to Ella Thorne. I saw him ¢hen once or 
twice.” 

“Ah, I remember! You left home almost immediately after I 
had first been introduced to you, and you were away nearly three 
months! I recollect thinking you would never come back.” 

Claudia reddened unaccountably. “ Yes, I—I did stay a long 
time, I know. But Ella and I have always been such good 
friends.” 

“ And she helped you to meet that fellow again? Well, I don’t 
thank her for that, Claudia, at any rate. So he was at Kingston 
then ?” . 

“No—yes, I mean. But—but that was not quite the last time 
I saw him,’ pursued Claudia, hurriedly. “He came here to 
Quebec once. I happened to be looking out of the window one 
moonlight night, and I saw him standing before the house. I was 
awfully angry, and I went out to speak to him, and let him know 
pretty plainly what I felt. He said, however, that he had not meant 
to compromise me in any way by coming there—that he had only 
wanted to catch one glimpse of me without being seen himself. I 
don’t know where he was living at the time, or what he was doing, 
but he declared he had walked nearly a hundred miles just for 
that. But when he saw how annoyed I was, he promised not to 
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obtrude upon me again, unless he could do so under very different 
circumstances. I don’t know what he expected could make things 
very different, but his saying that always kept me a little nervous 
lest he should appear again. But my fears proved groundless. I 
have never seen him since. We have written to each other, however, 
though not often.” 

“ And in his letters, I suppose, he kept up that fiction of an en- 
gagement? Really, in many ways, the man’s conduct, as you describe 
it, appears inexplicable. But you may rest assured that he has 
been actuated throughout by some sinister motive. Probably he was 
hoping for your father’s death—intending then to force his pretended 
claims upon you, though not daring, with your friends around you, 
to bring them forward. Gracious heaven! who can tell what the 
fellow meant? But, my darling, you have had a fortunate escape. 
Things might have been infinitely worse. Supposing that, instead ot 
playing upon your gratitude, taking advantage of your youth and 
innocence, as he did, by drawing you into a secret engagement, he 
had persuaded you into a secret marriage. What a frightful thing that 
would have been! Then, indeed, the purity and sweetness of my 
lily would have been lost for ever. Then—oh, Claudia, Claudia, you 
are fainting?” 

“ No, no, I am not,” she gasped. “I am not going to faint, but 
all this has been too much for me. I—I should like to be alone. 
Please leave me, Douglas—leave me now !” 

“My darling, I have been cruel to press the subject so much, 
and to make such dreadful and impossible suggestions,” he exclaimed 
tenderly. “Forgive me, Claudia. Yes, I will go—I will leave you 
for the present. But, remember, we have buried the hatchet. This 
wretched topic shall never be revived again to cause disturbance 
between us, or to mar our happiness. One kiss, dear, in token of 
pardon, and Iam gone. But only until this evening. I shall retu 
in the evening, Claudia, to see your father.” 


CuaPTER VIII. 
“You WILL NOT BETRAY ME?” 


AFTER her lover’s departure Claudia Estcourt went straight to her 
own room, and, when there, straight to her mirror. In front of the 
glass she stood and surveyed herself. How pale she looked, but 
how beautiful !—even despite those dark circles which mental pain 
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and exhaustion had drawn around hereyes. How youthful, too, and 
how—yes, how innocent ! 

That was the term which he had used—he, the man to whom she 
had just affianced herself. In that one pleasant interlude in their 
late conference—those delightful moments after she had promised to 
be his wife—he had broken out into lover’s rhapsodies about her 
“sweet fragility of appearance.” He had declared that she ought to 
have a name less stately, less regal than Claudia. And then he had 
gone on, somewhat inconsistently, to protest that he would not have 
her name altered if he could, because it was Aer name—the one he 
had always known her by—that he would not have “ that, or anything 
else about her, changed !” 

Would he not? Ah! if he could see beneath the fair surface— 
into the heart that palpitated under that transparent, delicately tinted 
skin—into the mind that worked behind those liquid eyes—was there 
nothing that Douglas Awdry would wish changed ? 

Claudia shuddered. Questions of conduct or principle were not 
familiar with this young lady. A spoiled darling of fortune, the 
cardinal rule of her life, so far, had been to seek her own happiness. 

She had not always been successful in that search—far from it ! 
But for all miscarriage of her projects or failure of her hopes she 
had been wont to condemn others rather than herself. She was not 
conceited (at least, no one had ever accused her of being so, for she 
displayed none of the petty affectations of the vain), but she had a 
vast respect for her own personality. To think well of herself she 
had found to be an important factor of happiness, and she had 
encouraged herself at all times to think the very best she could of 
herself. In this agreeable task, also, she had been aided by others. 
As was natural, with her beauty, her prospective wealth, and her 
general amiability of disposition, Miss Estcourt’s ears had been fed 
pretty liberally with the honeydew of flattery. 

Now, however, as she stood gazing at her reflection in the glass, 
the girl was being forced into a painful self-disclosure. Rightly or 
wrongly, it struck home to her conviction that there was little beauty 
within to correspond with that of her outward aspect. If she could 
be turned inside out for the inspection of the world—for the inspec- 
tion of her lover—what then? Where were those virtues that he 
credited her with—that strict fidelity, that high sense of honour, that 
resplendent purity? Figments of his own imagination! What was 
the truth? What like was the real Claudia with her superficial 
attractions scraped off? 

Compelled against her will into this moral revision, the girl 
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recognised herself, as in a lightning flash of revelation, to be some- 
thing the very reverse of what Douglas Awdry conceived her to be. 
She saw that her loveliness was, indeed, “ skin-deep ”—that in feeling 
and conduct she was disingenuous, deceitful, selfish—so selfish as to 
be capable even of brutality. For had she not acted with brutal 
callousness and ill-feeling towards one whom she knew? And now 
—what had she done? Committed a fresh wrong! Entered upon 
a new course of duplicity ! 

Shuddering and conscience-stricken, Claudia turned away, and 
throwing herself face downwards on the bed, burst into tears of 
shame and misery. 

But even as she wept her mood changed. Salutary self-con- 
demnation began to give way to passionate blame of another. After 
all, it was Azs fault—all of it! It was he and circumstances— 
circumstances which he ought to have foreseen—that had made her 
what she was. If she had never met him, she would have been all 
that Douglas Awdry thought her. Her moral deterioration, so far 
as it existed lay at his door. It was Ae—he—who had spoiled her 
life ! 

Poor Claudia! Thus the moment of grace passed away. Self- 
reproach melted into self-pity. The innate force of her deep self- 
love reasserted itself. It had been so long her habit to regard her own 
moral deficiencies through the diminishing end of a telescope, that 
to have been forced to look at them for a minute through the opposite 
lens had given her a shock. But she had readjusted the instrument 
now, and she was getting over the shock a little. Her tears still 
flowed freely, interspersed with broken sobs; but the fountain was 
no longer poisoned with the bitterness of shame and self-loathing. 
Tenderness for her own precious individuality had become the girl’s 
dominant emotion. 

It was at this juncture that Ella Thorne, who had, from her own 
chamber adjoining, been listening with extreme distress to those tell- 
tale sounds, ventured to enter her friend’s room. Approaching the 
bed, she put her arms softly round Claudia’s quivering form ; but, 
for a little while she did not speak. Only one explanation of this 
demonstrative grief had occurred to her. Captain Awdry’s love had 
not stood the test of learning poor Claudia’s secret. In her intense 
sympathy, Ella felt almost like a mother to the suffering girl. In 
fact, although two years her junior, it had seemed to her for a long 
time that she must be older than Claudia. ‘The eldest of a large 
family of brothers and sisters, and the companion of a sick mother, 
her own nature had, she knew, developed rapidly in the year or two 
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since she had left Mrs. Campion’s establishment, whilst that of her 
school-friend appeared to have stood still. And yet, how much 
more momentous had been Claudia’s experiences in life! As she 
knew, the slender, delicate girl, sobbing there into her pillows with 
all the abandonment of a child, had been for nearly three years a 
mother—for nearly four years a wife ! 

“ Claudia, darling,” she said at last, “will you not tell me what 
has happened?” 

The sobs ceased suddenly, but Claudia made no reply. 

“Oh! I hope it is not as I am fearing? I hope you are not 
disappointed? But, whatever has been the result, I am quite, quite 
sure that you will never regret in the end, Claudia, having told the 
truth.” 

Claudia writhed away from her friend’s embrace. But in another 
moment she sat up, and, without looking at Ella, blurted out— 

“ Douglas Awdry and I are engaged.” 

“Is that so? How gladIam!” (There was no mistaking the 
genuineness of that exclamation.) ‘“ How very glad I am! Then 
you were only crying, dear, because you were feeling over-wrought ? 
Everything is really right?” 

“It is right that I am going to marry Captain Awdry, because I 
love him,” Claudia rejoined, still, however, avoiding her companion’s 
gaze. 

“ But—” Ella hesitated, and her expression changed—“ but you 
have told him a//?” 

“No, I have not. You must know it sooner or later, I suppose, 
Ella. I couldn’t and I didn’t tell him gwéfe all.” 

“What did you keep back? Not about Claude, surely?” 

“Hush! hush! How loudly you speak, Ella!” Claudia cast 
an uneasy glance towards the door. “Captain Awdry knows nothing 
about the child. And he never shall know, never! I told him how 
I had first met Hubert Stephens, and the whole story of our connec- 
tion—everything excepting that I had married him.” 

“‘ Excepting that you had married him!” echoed Ella. “ Why, 
that was all there was to tell! Oh, Claudia, then you have not kept 
your promise? You have allowed Captain Awdry to propose to you, 
and you have accepted him with your secret untold ? ” 

“Yes, I have. I have, because I saw that if I dd tell him he 
would not ask me again. He is so fastidious in his notions, so 
exacting, somehow. Oh, Ella, I did mean to tell him the whole 
truth, but I couldn’t! I really, really couldn’t !” 

“And if he should find it out afterwards,” demanded Ella, sternly, 
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“after you are married—what do you suppose the consequences 
would be? Do you think he would ever forgive you?” 

“But he won't find it out—he can’t! Nobody in the world 
knows about it now, Ella, but you and myself. And you will not 
betray me? Ella,” she continued, passionately, “‘ swear that you will 
not betray me. If you don’t, I will throw myself over the battle- 
ments! I will not live to be disgraced in his eyes!” 

“Claudia, Claudia, you know I will not betray you!” cried her 
friend, alarmed by this threat. ‘“ You know that I have never 
breathed a whisper of what I have known all these years, and I shall 
not do so now. But oh, I would give anything to have had you act 
differently ! You are going to commit a great wrong, Claudia, if you 
carry out your purpose. And I foresee that you are laying up for 
yourself a store of misery worse than any you have yet known !” 

“ How unkind you are, Ella!” said Claudia, beginning to weep 
afresh. ‘When I am in such trouble, it is too bad of you to croak 
like that.” 

“ T am not unkind,” rejoined the other. ‘And you seem to for- 
get, Claudia, that I too have suffered through your secret. Ah! it 
has taught me a lesson. For ever and ever I shall hate anything that 
is clandestine or underhand.” 

“Tt is of no use moralising, Ella, or indulging in useless regrets,” 
Claudia broke in petulantly. “ Regrets will not alter the past—I 
wish they could! What I have to do now is to get rid of all traces 
of that wretched affair. I—lI must dispose of the child somehow. 
Will you help me to plan? Ella, dear, dear Ella, you must be my 
friend !” 

She held out her hands imploringly, but Ella did not touch them. 
At this moment Miss Thorne felt as though she had almost ceased 
to love this friend of her youth, to whom until now she had been so 
ardently attached. 

“Tt is hard that one should be forced by friendship into such 
tortuous ways!” she complained. ‘What can you do, Claudia, to 
dispose of the child? Poor innocent little fellow !” 

“T have a plan,” answered Claudia. “But I cannot tell it you 
whilst you look like that, Ella. Oh! how dreadful everything is! 
How I hate that—that man for bringing all this trouble upon me.” 

“Claudia, it is shocking in you to speak so! Hubert Stephens is 
dead—and he was your husband,” protested Ella with unwonted 
severity. ‘I have often marvelled at your injustice ; but it seems 
worse that you should keep it up now that he is gone. You know 
how matters look to my eyes—how they would look to the eyes of 
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any fair judge. Of course he was wrong in the beginning, exceed- 
ingly wrong, to urge you into that secret marriage. But you know 
what his motive was, and you know that you were as willing to be 
secured as he was anxious to secure you. He was older than you, 
certainly, and therefore ought to have known better. But he was 
not so much older as to make it fair to lay the entire blame upon 
him. Then, who has suffered most through the sin? Not you, but 
he. How can you help pitying him? And how can you help ac- 
knowledging that his conduct towards you has been generous and 
noble beyond expression? Think how differently he might have 
acted! Instead of virtually giving you up after that trouble came 
upon him ; instead of protecting you from every risk of discovery— 
burdening himself with the entire care and support of the child— 
starving rather than obtrude upon you once he knew your love was 
gone (and, by the way, I am satisfied that it was that knowledge 
which crushed the poor fellow’s spirit, and prevented his rising again 
in the world) ; think what he might have done instead of all this! 
Your father was a rich man, and you his only daughter. He was 
legally married to you. Why did he not come forward and reveal 
that fact, and claim some help and support from Mr. Estcourt? 
Because he was too proud to do it when he was penniless and sus- 
pected of crime, however unjustly. Because he was too much of a 
gentleman, too noble of soul, to force himself on you when you had 
showed him your changed feelings. Because your interests were 
everything to him—his own nothing. Dear Claudia, I can under- 
stand your having wished to hide the fact of your clandestine 
marriage, but I never can understand your repugnance to poor 
Hubert Stephens.” 

“ Not when you recollect that all these years the knowledge that 
I was bound to him has been shutting me out from any hope of 
happiness with one whom I did love? Ella, you might try to put 
yourself in my place. Then you would understand it well enough. 
My liking for Hubert Stephens was a childish fancy. My love for 
Douglas Awdry is real love.” (It was, so far as Claudia was capable 
of real love.) ‘‘And I have had to refuse him twice. I have had to 
hide my feelings—to tear out my heart-strings !” she added melo- 
dramatically. ‘‘ But, thank God, I am free at last! Ah, you cannot 
understand—you have no sympathy.” 

Miss Thorne smiled a little contemptuously. “I think, Claudia, 
you can hardly bring that accusation against me very reasonably,” 
she obseryed. 

“No, I cannot,” retracted Claudia, hastily. “I beg your 
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pardon, Ella. You are the dearest and most sympathetic friend 
that ever was in the world! Only, this afternoon you have seemed 
rather hard on me, you know. But never mind that. Ella, be my 
friend still! Promise that you will always be my friend?” she 
implored. 

“ Poor Claudia, I am afraid the time will come when you will 
need a friend,” answered the younger girl sadly. ‘“ Yes, I will keep 
faithful to you. I will always be your friend.” 

A warm embrace followed this compact. 

“ And now, darling,” said Claudia, turning a sweet, anxious face, 
which looked like that of a suffering angel, towards the common- 
place countenance of her companicn—*“ now let us discuss my plans.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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CURIOSITIES OF MILITARY 
DISCIPLINE. 


WO widely different conceptions of military discipline are con- 

tained in the words of an English writer of the seventeenth 
century, and in those of the French philosopher, Helvetius, in the 
eighteenth century. There is a fine ring of the best English spirit 
in the sentence of Gittins : “A soldier ought to fear nothing but 
God and dishonour.” And there is the true French wit and 
insight in that of Helvetius : “ Discipline is but the art of inspiring 
soldiers with more fear for their own officers than they have for the 
enemy.” ! 

But the difference involved lies less in the national character 
of the writers than in the lapse of time between them, discipline 
having by degrees gained so greatly in severity that a soldier had 
come to be regarded less as a moral free agent than as a mechanical 
instrument, who, if he had any fear left for God and dishonour, felt 
it in a very minor degree to that he cherished for his colonel or 
commander. This is the broad fact which explains and justifies the 
proposition of Helvetius ; though no one, recollecting the evils of 
the days of looser discipline, might see cause to regret the change 
which deprived a soldier almost entirely of the moral liberty that 
naturally belonged to him as a man. 

The tendency of discipline to become more and more severe has 
of course the effect of rendering military service less popular, and 
consequently recruiting more difficult, without, unhappily, any 
corresponding diminution in the frequency of wars, which are inde- 
pendent of the hirelings who fight them. Were it otherwise, something 
might be said for the military axiom, that a soldier has none of the 
common rights of man. There is therefore no gain from any point 
of view in denying to the military class the enjoyment of the rights 
and privileges of ordinary humanity. 

The extent of this denial and its futility may be shown by refer- 
ence to army regulations concerning marriage and religious worship. 
In the Prussian army, till 1870, marriages were legally null and void 

1 D’Esprit, i, 562. 
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and the offspring of them illegitimate in the case of officers marrying 
without royal consent, or of subordinate officers without the consent 
of the commander of their regiments. But after the Franco-German 
war so great was the social disorder found to be consequent upon 
these restrictions, that a special law had to be made to remove the 
bar of illegitimacy from the marriages in question.' In the English 
army the inability of privates to marry before the completion of seven 
years’ service, and the possession of at least one badge, and then 
only with the consent of the commanding officer, is a custom so 
entirely contrary to the liberty enjoyed in other walks of life, that, 
whatever its incidental advantages, it can scarcely fail to act as a 
deterring motive when the choice of a career becomes a subject of 
reflection. 

The custom of what is known in the army as Church Parade 
affords another instance of the unreasonable curtailments of indi- 
vidual liberty that are still regarded as essential to discipline. A 
soldier is drummed to church just as he is drummed to the drill- 
ground or the battle-field. His presence in church is a matter of 
compulsion, not of choice or conviction ; and the general principle 
that such attendance is valueless unless it is voluntary is waived in 
his case as in that of very young children, with whom, in this respect, 
he is placed on a par. If we inquire for the origin of the practice, 
we shall probably find it in certain old Saxon and imperial articles 
of war, which show that the prayers of the military were formerly 
regarded as equally efficacious with their swords in obtaining victories 
over their enemies; and therefore as a very necessary part of their 
duty.2, The American articles of war, since 1806, enact that “ it is 
earnestly recommended to all officers and soldiers to attend divine 
service,” thus obviating in a reasonable way all the evils inevitably 
connected with a purely compulsory, and therefore humiliating, 
church parade.* 

It would seem indeed as if the war-presiding genii had of set 
purpose endeavoured to make military service as distasteful as 
possible to mankind. For they have made discipline not merely a 
curtailment of liberty and a forfeiture of rights, but, as it were, an 
experiment on the limits of human endurance. There has been 
no tyranny in the world, political, judicial, or ecclesiastical, but 
has had its parent and pattern in some military system. It has been 
from its armies more than from its kings that the world has learnt its 


1 Strafgesetzbuch, Jan. 20, 1872, 15, 75, 150. 
2 Fleming’s Volkommene Teutsche Soldat, 96. 
3 Benet’s. United States Articles of War, 391. 
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lesson of arbitrary tribunals, tortures, and cruel punishments. The 
Inquisition itself could scarcely have devised a more excruciating 
punishment than the old English military one of riding the Wooden 
Horse, when the victim was made to sit astride planks nailed together 
in a sharp ridge, and in rough resemblance to a horse, with his hands 
tied behind him, and muskets fixed to his legsto drag them downwards; 
or again, than the punishment of the Picket, in which the hand was 
fastened to a hook in a post above the head, and the man’s suspended 
body left to be supported by his bare heel resting on a wooden stump, 
of which the end was cut to the sharpness of a sword point.' The 
punishment of running the gauntlet (from the German Gassenlaufen, 
street running, because the victim ran through the street between two 
lines of soldiers who tormented him on his course) is said to have 
been invented by Gustavus Adolphus ; and is perhaps, from the fact 
of thus bringing the cruelty of many men to bear on a single com- 
rade, the most cowardly form of torture that has ever found favour 
among military authorities.” 

But the penal part of military discipline, with its red-hot irons, 
its floggings, and its various forms of death, is too repulsive to do 
more than glance at as testimony of the cruelty and despotism that 
have never been separated from the calling of arms. The art of the 
disciplinarian has ever been to bring such a series of miseries to bear 
upon a man’s life that the prospect of death upon the battle-field 
should have for him rather charms than terrors ; and the tale of the 
soldier who, when his regiment was to be decimated, drew a blank 
without the fatal D upon it, and immediately offered it to a comrade 
for half-a-crown, who had not,yet drawn, shows at how cheap a rate 
men may be reduced to value their lives after experience of the 
realities of a military career. 

Many of the devices are curious by which this indifference to life 
has been matured and sustained. In ancient Athens the public 
temples were closed to those who refused military service, who 
deserted ‘their ranks or lost their bucklers ; whilst a law of Charondas 
of Catana constrained such offenders to sit for three days in the 
public forum dressed in the garments of women. Many a Spartan 
mother would stab her son who came back alive from a defeat ; and 
such a man, if he escaped his mother, was debarred not only from 
public offices but from marriage ; exposed to the blows of all who 
chose to strike him ; compelled to dress in mean clothing, and to 
wear his beard negligently trimmed. And in the same way a Norse 

? Grose, ii, 199. 

* See Turner’s Pallas Armata, 349, for these and similar military tortures. 
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soldier who fled, or lost his shield, or received a wound in any save 
the front part of his body, was by law prevented from ever afterwards 
appearing in public.! 

There are, indeed, few military customs but have their origin and 
explanation in the artificial promotion of courage in the minds of the 
combatants. This is true even to the details and peculiarities of 
costume. English children are, perhaps, still taught that French 
soldiers wear red trousers in order that the sight of blood may not 
frighten them in war-time ; and doubtless French children imbibe a 
similar theory regarding the English red coats. The same reason 
was given by Julius Ferretus in the middle of the sixteenth century 
for the short red frock then generally worn by the military.2 The 
first mention of red as a special military colour in England is said to 
have been the order issued in 1526 for the coats of all yeomen of the 
household to be of red cloth.* But the colour goes, at least, as far 
back as Lycurgus, the Spartan lawgiver, who chose it, according to 
Xenophon, because red is most easily taken by cloth and most last- 
ing ; according to Plutarch, that its brightness might help to raise the 
spirits of its wearers ; or, according to Alian and Valerius Maximus, 
in order to conceal the sight of blood, that raw soldiers might not be 
dispirited and the enemy proportionately encouraged. 

The bear-skin hats, which still make some English regiments 
ridiculous and unsightly, were perhaps in their origin the inventions 
of terrorism. Evelyn, writing of the year 1678, says : “ Now were 
brought into service a new sort of soldiers called Grenadiers, who 
were dextrous in flinging hand-grenades, every man having a hand 
full. They had furred caps with coped crowns like Janizaries, 
which made them look very fierce ; and some had long hoods hang- 
ing down behind as we picture fools.” We may fairly identify the 
motive of such headgear with the result; and the more so since 
the looking fierce with the borrowed skins of bears was a well- 
known artifice of the ancient Romans. Thus Vegetius speaks of 
helmets as covered with bear-skins in order to terrify the enemy,‘ 
and Virgil has a significant description of a warrior as 

Horridus in jaculis et pelle Libystidis ursze. 


We may trace the same motive again in the figures of fierce birds 
or beasts depicted on flags and shields and helmets, whence they 


1 Crichton’s Scandinavia, i. 168. 

2 Grose, ii., 6. 

3 Sir S. Scott’s History of the British Army, ii. 436. 

4 II., 16. Omnes autem signarii vel signiferi quamvis pedites loricas 
minores accipiebant, et galeas ad terrorem hostium ursinis pellibus tectas, 
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have descended with less harmful purpose to crests and armorial 
bearings. Thus the Cimbri, whom Marius defeated, wore on 
their plume-covered helmets the head of some fierce animal 
with its mouth open, vainly hoping thereby to intimidate the 
Romans. The latter, before it became customary to display the 
images of their Emperors on their standards, reared aloft the 
menacing representations of dragons, tigers, wolves, and such like ; 
and the figure of a dragon in use among the Saxons at the time 
of the Conquest, and after that event retained by the early Norman 
princes among the ensigns of war,’ may reasonably be attributed 
to the same motive. 

Lastly under this head should be mentioned Villani’s account of 
the English armour worn in the thirteenth century, where he describes 
how the pages studied to keep it clean and bright, so that when their 
masters came to action their armour shone like looking-glass and 
gave them a more terrifying appearance.?_ Was the result here again 
the motive, and must we look for the primary cause of the great 
solicitude still paid to the brightness of accoutrements to the hope 
thereby to add a pang the more to the terror desirable to instill into 
an enemy? 

Such were some of the artificial supports supplied to bravery in 
former times. But there is all the difference in the world between the 
bravery appealed to by ourancestors and that required sincethe revolu- 
tion effected in warfare by the invention of gunpowder. Before that 
epoch, the use of catapults, bows, or other missiles did not deduct 
from the paramount importance of personal valour. The brave 
soldier of olden times displayed the bravery of a man who defied a 
force similar or equal to his own, and against which the use of his 
own right hand and intellect might help him to prevail; but his 
modern descendant pits his bravery mainly against hazard, and owes 
it to chance alone if he escape alive from a battle. However higher 
in kind may be the bravery required to face a shower of shrapnel 
than to contend against swords and spears, it is assuredly a bravery 
that involves rather a blind trust in luck than a rational trust in 
personal fortitude. 

So thoroughly indeed was this change foreseen and appreciated 
that at every successive advance in the methods of slaughter curious 
fears for the total extinction of military courage have haunted minds 
too readily apprehensive, and found sometimes remarkable expression. 
When the catapult* was first brought from Sicily to Greece, King 


' Scott, ii. 9. ® Jbid. i. 311. 
* £a'd to have been invented about 400 B.c. by Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse 
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Archidamus saw in it the grave of true valour; and the sentiment against 
firearms, which led Bayard to exclaim “ C’est une honte gu’un homme 
de ceur soit expose a pirir par une misérable friquenelle,” was one 
that was traceable even down to the last century in the history of 
Europe. For Charles XII. of Sweden is declared by Berenhorst to 
have felt keenly the infamy of such a mode of fighting ; and Marshal 
Saxe held musketry fire in such contempt that he even went so far 
as to advocate the reintroduction of the lance, and a return to the 
close combats customary in earlier times.! 

But our military codes contain no reflection of the different 
aspects under which personal bravery enters into modern, as 
compared with ancient, warfare; and this omission has tended to 
throw governments back upon pure force and compulsion, as the 
only possible way of recruiting their regiments. The old Roman 
military punishments, such as cruelly scourging a man before 
putting him to death, afford certainly no models of a lenient discip- 
line ; but when we read of companies who lost their colours being 
for punishment only reduced to feed on barley instead of wheat, and 
reflect that death by shooting would be the penalty under the 
discipline of most modern nations? for an action bearing any 
complexion of cowardice, it is impossible to admit that a rational 
adjustment of punishments to offences is at all better observed in the 
war articles of the moderns than in the military codes of pagan 
antiquity, 

This, at least, is clear, from the history of military discipline, that 
only by the most repressive laws, and by a tyranny subversive of the 
commonest rights of men, is it possible to retain men in the fighting 
service of a country, after forcing or cajoling them into it, And this 
consideration meets the theory of an inherent love of fighting domin- 
ating human nature, such as that contended for in a letter from Lord 
Palmerston to Cobden, wherein he argues that man is by nature a 
fighting and quarrelling animal. The proposition is true undoubtedly 
of some savage races, and of the idle knights of the days of 
chivalry, but, not even in those days, of the lower classes, who 
incurred the real dangers of war, and still less of the unfortunate 
privates or conscripts of modern armies. Fighting is only possible 
between civilised countries, because discipline first fits men for 
war and for nothing else, and then war again necessitates discipline. 
Nor is anything gained by ignoring the conquests that have 
already been won over the savage propensity to war. Single 

1 Mitchell’s Biographits of Eminent Soldiers, 208, 287. 

2 Compare article 14 of the German Strafgesetzbuch of January 20, 1872. 
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states no longer suffer private wars within their boundaries, like 
those customary between the feudal barons ; we decide most of our 
quarrels in law courts, not upon battlefields, and wisely prefer 
arguments to arms. A population as large as that of Ireland and 
about double as large as that of all our colonies in Australia put 
together lives in London alone, not only without weapons of defence 
in their hands, but with so little taste for blood-encounters that you 
may walk for whole days through its length and breadth without so 
much as seeing a single street-fight. Ifthen this miracle of social order 
has been achieved, why not the wider one of that harmony between 
nations which requires but a little common-sense and determination 
on the part of those most concerned in order to become an 
accomplished reality ? 

The limitations of personal liberty already alluded to would of 
themselves suffice in a country of free institutions to render the 
military profession distasteful and unpopular. The actual perils of 
war, at no time greater than those of mines, railways, or merchant- 
shipping, would never alone deter men from service; so 
that we must look for other causes to explain the difficulty of 
recruiting and the frequency of desertion, which are the perplexity 
of military systems still based, as our own is, on the principle of 
voluntary not compulsory enlistment. 

What then makes a military life so little an object of desire in 
countries where it can be avoided is more than its dangers, more 
even than its loss of liberty, its irredeemable and appalling dulness. 
The shades in point of cheerfulness must be few and fine which dis- 
tinguish a barrack from a convict prison. In none of the employ- 
ments of civil life is there anything to compare with the unspeakable 
monotony of parades, recurring three or four times every day, varied 
perhaps in wet weather by the military catechism, and with the 
intervals of time spent in occupations of little interest or dignity. 
The length of time devoted to the mere cleaning and polishing of 
accoutrements is proved by the fact that the common expression 
applied to such a task is “ soldiering” ; and the work which comes 
next in importance to this soldiering is the humbler one of peeling 
potatoes for dinner. Even military greatcoats require on a moderate 
estimate half an hour or more every day to be properly folded, the 
penalty of an additional hour’s drill being the probable result of any 
carelessness in this highly important military function. 

Still less calculated to lend attractiveness to the life of the ranks 
are the daily fatigue works, or extra duties which fall in turn on the 
men of every company, such as coal carrying, passage cleaning, 
gutter clearing, and other like menial works of necessity. 
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But the long hours of sentry duty, popularly called “Sentry-go,” 
constitute the soldier’s greatest bane. Guard duty in England, 
recurring at short periods, lasts a whole day and night, every four 
hours of the twenty-four being spent in full accoutrement in the guard 
room, and every intervening two hours on active sentry, thus making 
in all—sixteen hours in the guard-room, and eight on the sentry post. 
The voluntary sufferings of the saints, the tortures devised by the 
religious orders of olden days, or the self-inflicted hardships of 
sport, pale before the two hours sentry-go on a winter’s night. This 
it is that kills our soldiers more fatally than an enemy’s cannon, and 
is borne with more admirable patience than even the hardships of a 
siege. “ After about thirty-one or thirty-two years of age,” says Sir 
F. Roberts, “ the private soldier usually ages rapidly, and becomes a 
veteran both in looks and habits ;”! and this distinguished military 
commander points to excessive sentry duty as the cause. 

But, possible as it thus is, by rigour of discipline, to produce in a 
soldier total indifference to death, by depriving him of everything 
that makes life desirable, it is impossible to produce indifference to 
tedium ; and a policy is evidently self-destructive which, by aiming 
exclusively at producing a mechanical character, renders military 
service itself so unpopular that only the young, the inexperienced, 
or the ill-advised will join the colours at all; that 10 per cent. of 
those who do join them will desert ; and that the rest will regard it as 
the gala day of their lives when they become legally entitled to their 
discharge from the ranks. 

In England about ro per cent. of the recruits desert every year, 
as compared with 50 per cent. in the United States. The reason for 
so great a difference is probably not so much that the American 
discipline is more severe or dull than the English, as that in the 
newer country, where subsistence is easier, the counter-attractions of 
peaceful trades offer more irresistible inducements to desertion. 

Desertion from the English ranks has naturally diminished since 
the introduction of the short-service system has set a visible term to 
the hardships of a military life. Adherence to the colours for seven 
or eight years, or even for twelve, which is now the longest service 
possible at the time of enlistment, and adherence to them for life, 
clearly place a very different complexion on the desirability of an 
illegal escape from them. So that considering the reductions that 
have been made in the term of service, and the increase of pay 
made in 1867, and again in 1873, nothing more strongly demon- 
strates the national aversion of the English people to arms than the 

1 Nineteenth Century, November 1882: ‘‘ The Present State of the Army.” 
VOL, CCLVIII. NO, 1850. L 
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exceeding difficulty with which the ranks are recruited, and the high 
average of the percentage of desertions. If of recent years recruiting 
has been better, the explanation is simply that trade has been worse ; 
statistics of recruiting being the best possible barometer of the state 
of the nation, since the scarcity or abundance of recruits varies 
concomitantly with the brisk or slack demand for labour in other 
employments. 

In few things has the world grown more tolerant than in its 
opinion and treatment of Desertion. Death was once its certain 
penalty, and death with every aggravation that brutal cruelty could 
add. Two of Rome's most famous generals were Scipio A-milianus 
and Paulus A®milius ; yet the former consigned deserters to fight 
with wild beasts at the public games, and the latter had them trodden 
to death by elephants. 

A form of desertion, constituting one of the most curious but 
least noticed chapters in the history of military discipline, is that of 
Malingering, or the feigning of sickness, and self-mutilation, dis- 
abling from service. ‘The practice goes far back into history. Cicero 
tells of a man who was sold for a slave for having cut off a finger, 
in order to escape from a campaign in Sicily. Vegetius, the great 
authority on Roman discipline, speaks of soldiers who simulated 
sickness being punished as traitors ;! and an old English writer on 
the subject says of the Romans : “ Whosoever mutilated their own 
or their children’s bodies so as thereby designedly to render them 
unfit to carry arms (a practice common enough in those elder times 
when all were pressed to the wars), were adjudicated to perpetual 
exile.” ? 

The writer here referred to lived long before the days of the 
conscription, with which he fancied self-mutilation to be connected. 
And it certainly seems that whereas all the military codes of modern 
nations contain articles dealing with that offence, and decreeing 
penalties against it, there was less of it in the days before compulsory 
service. There is, for instance, no mention of it in the German 
articles of war of the seventeenth century, though the other military 
crimes were precisely those that are common enough still. 

But even in England, where soldiers are not yet military slaves, it 
has been found necessary to deal, by specific clauses in the army 
regulations, with a set of facts of which there is no indication in 
the war articles of the seventeenth or eighteenth century. The 


1 De Re Militari, vi. §. * Bruce’s Military Law (1717), 254. 
® See Fleming’s Zeutsche Soldat, ch. 29. 
* See the War Articles for 1673, 1749, 1794. 
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inference therefore is, that the conditions of military service have 
become universally more disagreeable. The clauses in the actual 
war articles deserve to be quoted, that it may appear, by the provisions 
against it, to what lengths the arts of self-mutilation are carried by 
despairing men. The 81st Articleof War provides punishment against 
any soldier in Her Majesty’s army “who shall malinger, feign or 
produce disease or infirmity, or shall wilfully do any act or wilfully 
disobey any orders whether in hospital or otherwise, thereby produc- 
ing or aggravating disease or infirmity or delaying his cure, . . . or 
who shall maim or injure himself or any other soldier, whether at the 
instance of such other soldier or not, or cause himself to be maimed 
or injured by any other person with intent thereby to render himself 
or such other soldier unfit for service, ... or who shall tamper 
with his eyes with intent thereby to render himself unfit for service.” 

That it should be necessary thus to provide against self-inflicted 
injuries is surely commentary enough on the condition of life in the 
ranks. The allusion to tampering with the eyes may be illustrated from 
a passage in the “ Life of Sir C. Napier,” wherein we are told how in 
the year 1808 a private of the 28th regiment taught his fellow-soldiers 
to produce artificial ophthalmia by holding their eyelids open, whilst a 
comrade in arms would scrape some lime from the barrack ceiling into 
their eyes.' For a profession of which such things are common inci- 
dents, surely the wonder is, not that it should be difficult, but that it 
should be possible at all, to make recruits. In the days of Mahomet Ali 
in Egypt, so numerous were the cases in which the natives voluntarily 
blinded themselves, and even their children, of one eye in order to 
escape the conscription, that Mahomet Alli is said to have found him- 
self under the necessity of raising a one-eyed regiment. Others for 
the same purpose would chop off the trigger finger of the right hand, 
or disable themselves from biting cartridges by knocking out some of 
their upper teeth. Scarcely a peasant in the fields but bore the trace 
of some such voluntarily inflicted disfigurement. But with such facts 
it seems idle to talk of any inherent love for fighting dominating 
the vast majority of mankind. 

The severity of military discipline has even a worse effect than 
those yet alluded to in its tendency to demoralise those who are long 
subject to it, by inducing mental habits of servility and baseness. 
After Alexander the Great had killed Clitus in a fit of drunken rage, 
the Macedonian soldiery voted that Clitus had been justly slain, and 
desired that he might not enjoy the rights of sepulture.? Military 
servility could scarcely go further than that, but such baseness 
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is only possible under a state of discipline which, to make a 
soldier, unmakes a man by depriving him of all that ennobles 
his species. Under no other than military training, and in no other 
than the military class, would the atrocities have been possible 
which used to be perpetrated in the barrack riding-school, in the 
old floggingdays. Officers and privates needed the debasing influence 
of discipline to enable them to look on as patient spectators at the 
sufferings of a helpless comrade tortured by the cat-o’-nine tails, 
Sir C. Napier said that as a subaltern he “frequently saw 600, 700, 
800, goo, and 1,000 lashes sentenced by regimental courts-martial 
and generally every lash inflicted ;” a feeling of horror would run 
through the ranks at the first blows and some recruits would faint, but 
that was all.'. Had they been men and not soldiers, they would not 
have stood such iniquities. A typical instance of this martial justice 
or law (to employ the conventional profanation of those words) was 
that of a sergeant who in 1792 was sentenced to 1,000 lashes for 
having enlisted two drummers for the East Indian Company whom 
he knew to belong already to the Footguards ; but the classical de- 
scription of an English flogging will always be Somerville’s account of 
its infliction upon himself in his “‘ Autobiography of a Working Man.”? 
There you may read how the regiment was drawn up four-deep inside the 
riding-school ; how the officers (men of gentle birth and breeding) stood 
within the lines of the men ; how the basin of water and towels were 
ready prepared in case the victim should faint ; how the hands and 
feet of the latter were fastened to a ladder by a rope ; and how the 
regimental sergeant-major stood with book and pencil coolly counting 
each stroke as it was delivered with slow and deliberate torture till 
the full complement of a hundred lashes had been inflicted. The 
mere reading of it even now is enough to make the blood boil, but 
that men, brave and freeborn, should have stood by in their hundreds 
and seen the actual reality without stirring, proves how utterly all 
human feeling is eradicable by discipline, and how sure is the train- 
ing it supplies in disregard for all the claims of humanity. 

Happily, floggings in the English army now count among the 
curiosities of military discipline, like the wooden horse or the thumb- 
screw ; but the striking thing is that the discipline, in the sense of 
the good conduct of the army in the field, was never worse than in 
the days when 1,000 lashes were common sentences. It was pre- 
cisely when courts-martial had the legal power to exercise such 
tyranny that the Duke of Wellington complained to Lord Castlereagh 
that the law was not strong enough to maintain discipline in an army 

' Military Law, 163. 2 285, 290. 
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upon actual service.! Speaking of the army in the Peninsula he 
says : “It is impossible to describe to you the irregularities and out- 
rages committed by the troops; . . . there is not an outrage of any 
description which has not been committed on a people who have 
received us as friends by soldiers who never yet for one moment suffered 
the slightest want or the smallest privation. . . . We are an excellent 
army on parade, an excellent one to fight, but we are worse than an 
enemy in a country.” And again a few months later: “I really 
believe that more plunder and outrage have been committed by this 
army than by any other that was ever in the field.” In the general 
order of May 19, 1809, are these words : “ The officers of companies 
must attend to the men in their quarters as well as on the march, or 
the army will soon be no better than a banditti.” ? 

Whence it is fair to infer that severity of discipline has no ne- 
cessary connection with the good behaviour or easy control of troops 
in the field, such discipline under the Iron Duke himself having been 
conspicuous for so lamentable a failure. The real fact is, that troops 
are difficult to manage just in proportion to the rigour, the monotony, 
and the dulness of the discipline imposed upon them in time of 
peace ; the rebound corresponding to the compression, by a moral 
law that seems to follow the physical one. This fact is nowhere 
better noticed than in Lord Wolseley’s narrative of the China war of 
1860, where he says, in allusion to the general love of pillage and 
destruction characterising soldiers : ‘The wild moments of enjoyment 
passed in the pillage of a place live long in a soldier's memory. . . . 
Such a time forms so marked a contrast with the ordinary routine of 
existence passed under the tight hand of discipline that it becomes a 
remarkable event in life and is remembered accordingly.” 

The experience of the Peninsular war proves how slender is the 
link between a well-drilled and a well-disciplined army. The best 
disciplined army is the one which conducts itself with least excess in 
the field and is least demoralised by victory. It is the hour of victory 
that is the great test of the value of military regulations; and so well 
aware of this was the best disciplined state of antiquity that the 
soldiers of Sparta desisted from pursuit as soon as victory was assured 
to them, partly because it was deemed ungenerous to destroy those 
who could make no further resistance (a sentiment absolutely wanting 
from the boasted chivalry of Christian warfare), and partly that the 
enemy might be tempted to prefer flight to resistance. It is a re- 
proach to modern generalship that it has been powerless to restrain 

' Despatches, iii. 302, Tune 17, 1809. 


* Compare also Despatches, iv. 457 ; v. 583, 704, 5. 8 China War, 225. 
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such excesses as those which have made the successful storming of 
cities rather a disgrace than an honour to those who have won them. 
The only way to check them is to make the officers responsible for 
what occurs, as might be done, for instance, by punishing a general 
capitally for storming a city with forces so badly disciplined as to 
nullify the advantages of success. An English military writer, 
speaking of the storming of Ismail and Praga by the Russians under 
Suwarrow, says truly that “ posterity will hold the fame and honour 
of the commander responsible for the life of every human being 
sacrificed by disciplined armies beyond the fair verge of battle ;” but 
it is idle to speak as if only Russian armies were guilty of such 
excesses, or to say that nothing but the prospect of them could tempt 
the Russian soldier to mount the breach or the scaling-ladder. The 
Russian soldier in history yields not one whit to the English or French 
in bravery, nor is there a grain of difference between the Russian 
storming of Ismail and Praga and the English storming of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, Badajoz, or San Sebastian, that tarnished the lustre of the 
British arms in the famous Peninsular war. 

And should we be tempted to think that successes like those 
associated with the names of those places may be so important in war 
as to outweigh all other considerations, we must also not forget that 
the permanent military character of nations, for humanity or the 
reverse, counts for more in the long run of a people’s history than 
any advantage that can possibly be gained in a single campaign. 

Enough has, perhaps, been said of the unpopularity of military 
service, and of the obvious causes thereof, to make it credible that, 
had the system of conscription never been resorted to in Europe, and 
the principle of voluntary enlistment remained intact and universal, 
the difficulty of procuring the human fighting material in sufficient 
quantities would in course of time have rendered warfare impossible. 
As other industries than mere fighting have won their way in the 
world, the difficulty of hiring recruits to sell their lives to their country 
has kept even pace with the facility of obtaining livelihoods in more 
regular and more lucrative as well as in less miserable avocations. 
In the fourteenth century soldiers were very highly paid compared 
with other classes, and the humblest private received a daily wage 
equivalent to that of a skilled mechanic ;! but the historical process 
has so far reversed matters that now the pay of the meanest mechanic 
would compare favourably with that of all the fighting grades lower 
than the commissioned and warrant ranks. Consequently, every 
attempt to make the service popular has as yet been futile, no ame- 

1 Scott’s British Army, ii. 411, 
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lioration of it enabling it to compete with pacific occupations. The 
private’s pay was raised from sixpence to a shilling during the wars 
of the French Revolution ;! and before that it was found necessary, 
about the time of the war with the American colonies, to bribe men 
to enlist by the system (since abolished) of giving bounties at the 
time of enlistment. Previous to the introduction of the bounty 
system, a guinea to provide the recruit with necessaries and a crown 
wherewith to drink the king’s health was all that was given upon en- 
listment, the service itself (with the chances of loot and the allied 
pleasures) having been bounty enough.? Even the system of bounties 
proved attractive only to boys; for as the English statesman said, 
whose name is honourably associated with the first change in our 
system from enlistment for life to enlistment for a limited period, 
“men grown up with all the grossness and ignorance and consequent 
want of consideration incident to the lower classes” were too wary to 
accept the offers of the recruiting department.® 

The shortening of the term of service in 1806 and subsequently the 
increase of pay, the mitigation of punishments, must all be understood 
as attempts to render the military life more attractive and more cap- 
able of competing with other trades ; but that they have all signally 
failed is proved by the chronic and ever-increasing difficulty of de- 
coying recruits. The little pamphlet, published by authority and 
distributed gratis at every post-office in the kingdom, showing forth 
“the Advantages of the Army” in their rosiest colours, cannot 
counteract the influence of the oral evidence of men, who, after a short 
period of service, are dispersed to all corners of the country, with 
their tales of military misery to tell, confirming and propagating that 
popular theory of a soldier’s life which sees in it a sort of earthly 
purgatory for faults of character acquired in youth, a calling only to 
be adopted by those whose antecedents render industry distasteful to 
them, and unfit them for more useful pursuits. 

The same difficulty of recruiting was felt in France and Germany 
in the last century, when voluntary enlistment was still the rule. In 
that curious old military book, Fleming’s Vo/kommene Teutsche Soldat, 
is a picture of the recruiting officer, followed by trumpeters and 
drummers, parading the streets, and shaking a hat full of silver coins 
near a table spread with the additional temptations of wine and 
beer.‘ But it soon became necessary to supplement this system by 
coercive methods ; and when the habitual neglect of the wounded 


1 Wellington’s Despatches, v. 705. 
2 See Windham’s Speech in the House of Commons. Ap. 3, 1806. 
3 Lid. ‘Pp. 122. 
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and the great number of needless wars made it difficult or impossible 
to fill up the ranks with fresh recruits, the German authorities 
resorted to a regular system of kidnapping, taking men as they could 
get them from their ploughs, their churches, or even from their very 
beds. 

In France, too, Louis XIV. had to resort to force for filling his 
ranks in the war of the Spanish succession ; although the system of 
recruiting remained nominally voluntary till very much later. The 
total cost of a French recruit amounted to ninety-two livres ; but the 
length of his service, though it was changed from time to time from 
periods varying from three to eight years, never exceeded the latter 
limit, nor came to be for life as it did practically in England. 

The experience of other countries proves, therefore, that England 
will sooner or later adopt the principle of conscription or cease to 
waste blood and money in Continental quarrels. The conscription 
will be for her the only possible way of obtaining an army at all, or 
one at all commensurate with those of her possible European rivals. 
And the conscription, whether under a free government or not, means 
a tyranny compared to which the tyrannies of the Tudors or Stuarts 
were as a yoke of silk to a yoke of iron. It would matter little that 
it should lead to or involve a political despotism, for the greater 
despotism would ever be the military one, crushing out all individ- 
uality, moral liberty, and independence, and consigning to the soul- 
destroying routine of petty military details all the talent, taste, know- 
ledge, and wealth of our country, which have hitherto given it a 
distinctive character in history, and a foremost place among the 
nations of the earth. 

In the year 1702 a woman served as a captain in the French 
army with such signal bravery that she was rewarded with the Order 
of St. Louis. Nor was this the only result ; for the episode roused 
a serious debate in the world, whether, or not, military service might 
be expected of, or exacted from, the female sex generally. Why then 
should the conscription be confined to one half only of a population, 
in the face of so many historical instances of women who have shown 
pre-eminent, or at least average, military capacity? And if military 
service is so ennobling and excellent a thing, as it is said to be, for 
the male population of a country, why not also for the female? Or 
as we may be sure that it would be to the last degree debasing for 
the latter half of the community, may we not suspect that the 
reasoning is altogether sophistical which claims other effects as the 
consequence of its operation on the stronger sex ? 


} Fleming, 109. 
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_ What those effects are likely to be on the further development 
of European civilisation, we are as yet scarcely in a position to 
judge. We are still living only on the threshold of the change, and 
can hardly estimate the ultimate effect on human life of the trans- 
ference to the whole male population of a country of the habits and 
vices previously confined to only a section of it. But this at least is 
certain, that at present every prediction which ushered in the change 
is being falsified from year to year. This universal service which we 
call the conscription was, we were told, to usher in a sort of millen- 
nium ; it was to have the effect of humanising warfare; of raising 
the moral tone of armies ; and of securing peace, by making the 
prospect of its alternative too appalling to mankind. Not only 
has it done none of these things, but there are even indications of 
consequences the very reverse. The amenities that cast occasional 
gleams over the professional hostilities of the eighteenth century, as 
when, for instance, Crillon besieging Gibraltar sent a cart-load of 
carrots to the English governor, whose men were dying of scurvy, 
have passed altogether out of the pale of possibility, and given place 
to a hatred between the combatant forces that is tempered by no 
courtesy nor restrained by the shadow of humanity. Whole nations, 
instead of a particular class, have become familiarised with deeds of 
robbery and bloodshed, and parted with a large part of their leisure 
once available for progress in industry. War itself is at any given 
moment infinitely more probable than it used to be, from the 
constant expectation of it which comes of constant preparation ; 
nothing having been proved falser by history than the commonplace 
that has descended to us from Vegetius that the preparation for war 
is the high road to peace.' And as to the higher moral tone likely 
to spring from universal militarism, of what kind may we expect it to 
be, when we read, in a work by the greatest living English general, 
destined, Carlyle hoped, one day to make short work of Parliament, 
such an exposition as the following of the relation between the moral 
duties of a soldier and those of a civilian: “ He (the soldier) must be 
taught to believe that his duties are the noblest which fall to man’s 
lot. He must be taught to despise all those of civil life.” * 

Erasmus once observed in a letter to a friend how little it 
mattered to most men to what nationality they belonged, seeing that 
it was only a question of paying taxes to Thomas instead of to John, 
or to John instead of to Thomas ; but it becomes a matter of even 
less importance when it is only a question of being trained for 


* Preface to b. iii. ‘* Ergo qui desiderat pacem, preeparet bellum.” 
? Lord Wolseley’s Soldier’s Pocket Book, 5. 
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murder and bloodshed in the drill-yards of this or that government. 
What is it to a conscript whether it is for France or Germany that he 
is forced to undergo drill and discipline, when the insipidity of the 
drill and the tyranny of the discipline is the same in either case? If 
the old definition of a man as a reasoning animal is to be exchanged 
for that of a fighting animal, and the claims of a country upon a man 
are to be solely or mainly in respect of his fighting utility, it is evident 
that the relation is altered between the individual and his country, 
and that there is no longer any tie of affection between them, nor 
anything to make one nationality different from or preferable to 
another. This is clearly the tendency of the conscription ; and it is 
already remarkable how it has lessened those earlier and narrower 
views of patriotism which were the pretext formerly for so many trials 
of strength between nations. What then are the probable ultimate 
effects of this innovation on the development and maintenance of 
peace in Europe? 

The conscription, by reducing the idea of a country to that 
merely of a military despotism, has naturally caused the differences 
between nations to sink into a secondary place, and to be super- 
seded by those differences of class opinions and interests which are 
altogether independent of nationality, and regardless of the barriers 
of language or geography. Thus the artisan of one country has 
learnt to regard his fellow-worker of another country as in a much 
more true sense his countryman than the priest or noble who, 
because he lives in the same geographical area as himself, pays his 
taxes to the same central government ; and the different political 
schools in the several countries of Europe have far more in 
common with one another than with the opposite party of their own 
nationality. So that the first effect of that great military engine, the 
conscription, has been to unloosen the bonds of the idea of nation- 
ality which has so long usurped the title to patriotism ; and the 
chances of war have been to that extent diminished by the under- 
mining of the prejudice which has ever been its mainstay. 

But the conscription in laying one spectre has raised another ; 
for over against Nationalism, the jealousy of nations, it has reared 
Socialism, the jealousy of classes. It has done so, not only by 
weakening the old national idea which kept the rivalry of classes 
in abeyance, but by the pauperism, misery, and discontent which 
are necessarily involved in its addition to military expenditure. 
Thus in France the annual military expenditure is now about twenty- 
five million pounds, whereas in 1869, before the new law of universal 
liability to service, the total annual cost of the army was little over 
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fifteen millions, or the average annual cost of the present army of 
Great Britain. “Nothing,” said Froissart, “drains a treasury like 
men-at-arms ;” and it is probably below the truth to say that a 
country is the poorer by a pound for every shilling it expends upon 
its army. Thus by the nature of things is Socialism seen to flow 
from the conscription; and we have only to look at the recent 
history of Europe to see how the former has grown and spread 
in exact ratio to the extension of the latter. That it does not 
yet prevail so widely in England as in France or Germany is 
because as yet we have no compulsory military service. 

The growth of Socialism in its turn is not without an effect that 
may prove highly beneficial as a solvent of the militarism which is 
the uncompensated evil of modern times. For it tends to cause the 
governments of our different nationalities to draw closer together, 
and, adopting some of the cosmopolitanism of their common foe, 
to enter into league and union against those enemies to actual 
institutions for whom militarism itself is primarily responsible, owing 
to the example so long set by it in methods of lawlessness, to the 
sanction so long given by it to crime. With Socialistic theories 
permeating every country, but more especially those that groan 
under the conscription, international jealousies are smothered 
and kept down, and must, if the cause continues, ultimately die out. 
Hence the curious result, but a result fraught with hopefulness for 
the future, that the peace of the world should owe itself now, in an 
indirect but clearly traceable manner, to the military system which of 
all others that was ever invented is the best calculated to prevent 
and endanger it. But since this is merely to say that the danger of 
foreign war is lessened by the imminent fear of civil war, little is 
gained by the exchange of one peril for another. Socialism can only 
be averted by removing the cause which gives birth to it—namely, 
that unproductive expenditure on military forces which intensifies 
and perpetuates pauperism. So that the problem of the times for us in 
England is not how we may obtain a more liberal military expendi- 
ture, still less how we may compass compulsory service ; but how 
most speedily we can disband our army, and how we can advance 
elsewhere the cause of universal disarmament. 

J. A. FARRER, 
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ANOTHER 
GOETHE CORRESPONDENCE. 


HE prodigious productivity of Goethe included a quite sur- 
prising amount of correspondence. We are almost at a loss 
to conceive how he should have found time for so many Briefwechsel 
when we consider his ceaseless activity as a writer. His early and 
middle time was the day of correspondence throughout Europe. The 
sentiment of the time was coupled with the comparative slowness of 
the post and difficulty of travelling, especially on the continent ; and 
men did not hesitate to put their best thoughts into letters addressed 
to worthy correspondents. An idea of the number of letters that 
Goethe wrote may be formed from Strehlke’s “ Verzeichniss,” or 
catalogue, of Goethe’s epistles. But the list is by no means complete. 
It is now impossible to collect together all the letters which he wrote 
in various periodicals ; and it is well known that the Goethe heirs 
possess a large quantity of his correspondence which has not yet 
been edited or published. 

Meanwhile, another contribution to our knowledge of his letter- 
writing has just been made by Dr. Richard Maria Werner, who has 
published, in Berlin, “Goethe und Grafin O’Donell, Ungedruckte 
Briefe nebst dichterischen Beilagen, mit zwei Portraits.” The letters 
from Goethe to the Countess are eighteen in number, and they extend 
over the years between 1812 and 1823 ; that is, over eleven years. 
The letters from the Countess to Goethe have not yet been found, 
and we can but guess at their contents. The gaps in the corre- 
spondence give rise to the supposition that the whole of Goethe’s 
letters to the lady have not been recovered ; but the eighteen letters 
in question are now, for the first time, made public by Dr. Werner. 
His collection comprises one hitherto unprinted letter from Goethe 
to Titine de Ligne, who afterwards became a Countess O’Donell. 
The O’Donells of Tyrconell are of an old Irish family which has 
long been settled in Austria. Count Moritz (Maurice) O’Donell— 
the name should doubtless be O’Donnell—possesses at his seat at 
Lehen, near Salzburg, the letters of Goethe to the Countess Josephine 
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O’Donell, and has inherited many of the drawings and sketches, also 
some of the poems which Goethe inclosed in his letters. The pre- 
sent Count gave to Dr. Werner permission to examine, to copy, to 
publish these literary treasures ; and both Count and Doctor—the 
one for liberality, the other for careful labour—deserve the thanks 
of all those who take an interest in anything that the author of 
“* Faust” wrote. 

The letters of Goethe to the fair and brilliant Countess are 
characterised, not by the flame of passion, but by the gentler glow of 
warm and genial friendship. They are full of courtly courtesy, and 
of playful pleasantry. They are tender, graceful, easy; and the “red 
thread ” which runs through them all is admiration for the Empress, 
Maria Ludovica, of Austria; but they are decidedly inferior in in- 
terest and in value to many of the letters which Goethe wrote, on 
loftier themes, and to more intimate and more intellectual friends. 
The charm of Gocthe’s style is, however, to be found in them. The 
first letter begins, “ Liebe, neue Freundinn” (dear, new friend) ; the 
last concludes, “ In treuer Anhanglichkeit verharrend treulichst, J. W. 
v. Goethe.” 

The portrait of Goethe which Dr. Werner now first presents to 
the public is from a work in sepia, painted by an amateur artist, the 
Graf von Schénberg-Rothschénberg. It is to some extent a likeness, 
but it lacks the force and grace, the regal dignity, which distinguished 
the great poet. It is emphatically the work of a “dilettante” in 
portrait-painting, and is not of very distinctive mark or value. It 
was painted, it is believed, in 1810. The portrait of the Countess 
Josephine, which is by an unknown hand, is a far better work. We 
see clearly a lady of rank and of fine manners, with delicate feminine 
features, which are full of expression and meaning, and which make 
upon us the impression of a graceful lady of culture, of birth, clever, 
and of lively charm. The nose and mouth are very individual, and 
it is plain that the likeness has been well caught. The face is depicted 
in repose, and the sitter looks as if she were listening with interest 
while a reply is gathering on her lips. The Countess wears a cap of 
lace studded with flowers, which surmounts thickly clustering curls 
arranged after the fashion of the first quarter of the century. The 
work is sketchy, but satisfactory. 

In the year 1812, in which the acquaintance began, Goethe, born 
1749, was sixty-three ; while the lady, born 1779, was thirty-three. 
She was a widow. Born Countess of Gaisriick, she became the second 
wife of Count Joseph O’Donell, who, born 1756, died 1810. The 
Count’s first wife was his cousin, Countess Therese O’Donell, who 
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left to her widowed husband one son, Moritz, who married, in 1811, 
the granddaughter of the Prince de Ligne. Count Joseph O’Donell 
stood in high repute in Austria as a financier, and was, when he died, 
busy with a scheme for arranging the deranged national finances. The 
Emperor Francis ranked the Count’s services and talents very highly, 
and when he died the Emperor wrote a letter of appreciative regard 
for the deceased to his widow, on whom the State conferred a large 
pension. 

Goethe called the Prince de Ligne der frihlichste Mann des 
Jahrhunderts, “the cheerfullest man of the century,” and one whose 
appearance confirmed his reputation. Goethe paints him as always 
gay, intelligent, and as a man of the world, who was everywhere 
welcome and at home. Goethe and the prince had met already in 
1807, in Karlsbad, and were again together in 1810 in Teplitz. The 


poet and the prince exchanged verses. The prince wrote :— 


Je vous salue, Apdtre et soutien du bon goiit, 
Digne du Duc aimable, honneur de sa patrie ! 


The Duc was, of course, Karl August. Goethe replied in the little 
poem, “In friiher Zeit, noch froh und frei.” 

And here we may interpolate a pretty little story. Goethe lost, 
at the races, to Christine de Ligne (called in family intimacy, 
“ Titine”), a wager of two guiden. He paid his debt by means of a 
Wiener-Stadt Banco-Zettel, of the value of two gulden ; but on the 
back of the bank-note the poet wrote :— 


Ein klein Papier hast Du mir abgewonnen, 
Ich war auf grésseres gefasst ; 
Denn viel gewinnst Du wohl worauf Du nicht gesonnen, 


Warum du nicht gewettet hast. 
Goethe. 


Tepliz, d. 2. Sept., 1810. 


Christine preserved carefully the memorable little bank-note, 
which is to-day in the possession of the O’Donell family. 

The year 1812 belongs to that sad time in which dismembered 
and disunited Germany lay at the feet of the insolent French victor. 
Itwas, however, the dark hour before the dawn, as the Befreiungs-Krieg, 
the War of Independence, occurred in 1813, which was also the year 
of the battle of Leipzig. In 1812, Napoleon projected his Russian 
tampaign, and he summoned the principalities and powers of 
Germany to meet him at Dresden, there to receive his orders. 
Characteristic of the manner in which Napoleon treated German 
royalties is the anecdote related of him by Amalia von Sachsen. 
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At a dinner, after a boar-hunt, at Moritzburg, Napoleon considered 
that the entertainment was lasting too long, and suddenly cried out, 
Que fon serve le dessert, a proceeding which greatly vexed “ Aunt 
Elizabeth,” who saw herself compelled to forego her cutlets. 

In 1810 Napoleon had married Marie Louise, daughter of 
Francis I. of Austria, and the Empress was with the French Emperor 
at Dresden. On the 18th May, 1812, the Emperor Francis, with his 
young third wife, his cousin, the Empress Maria Ludovica Beatrix, 
also arrived at Dresden, which was full of all the great and little 
German potentates. The Austrian Empress, a daughter of the 
Archduke Ferdinand d’Este, was born 14th December, 1787. She 
was beautiful and charming, impulsive, bright, amiable, and had 
singular tact and refinement. When she was in Dresden in 1812, 
crowds used to collect under her window in order to see the beautiful 
Empress. When General Berthier went to Vienna to ask for the 
hand of Marie Louise for his master, Napoleon, the general was so 
enchanted with the Empress that it soon became, he said, high time 
to leave Vienna. 

Madame de Staél bears her testimony to the charm of the fair 
Empress ; who, later, at the Congress of Vienna, won all hearts. 
Goethe says of her that she was extremely affable, cheerful and 
friendly. He found that her nose and chin were hereditary, resem- 
bling those of her race. Her eyes were full of life and spirit. She 
spoke, he says, on all sorts of subjects ; and he praises her for being 
always original and never eccentric. In short, the great poet enter- 
tained a feeling of romantic homage for the womanly worth and 
charm of the Empress Maria Ludovica. 

It was the intention of the Empress, after leaving Dresden, to 
seek health in the Bohemian baths of Karlsbad and Teplitz. Inthe 
suite of the Austrian Empress, as /o/dame, or lady-in-waiting, travelled 
the Countess Josephine O’Donell. The two ladies came to Karlsbad, 
and there Goethe, for the first time, met his future correspondent. 

Goethe was then occupied with geology, and busy with the first 
part of his autobiography, “‘ Dichtung und Wahrheit.” In Karlsbad, 
on the r2th June, 1812, he met his old friend, Friedrich Leopold zu 
Stolberg, who writes : “I had not seen him (Goethe) for eight-and- 
twenty years, and found him, naturally, very much changed. He 
who used to be so slim and pale, has grown stout and rosy, and looks 
very healthy.” 

Goethe was extremely fond of the “ Gelegenheits-Gedicht,” or 
poem inspired by occasion ; and the poetic prodigality of his affluent 
nature always tended to overflow into song. Hence we soon find 
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him pouring forth song-drops in honour of the fair Empress who so 
strongly impressed his imagination. 

He addressed a poem to Marie Louise, one to the Emperor 
Francis, and several to his beloved Empress. The Oesterreichische 
Beobachter (a very old “ observer”) of July 16, 1812, records that the 
Biirgerschaft, the municipality of Karlsbad, “ strewed flowers in the 
path” of Allerhichstdieselben, tc. the Emperor and Empress, in the 
shape of poems by Se Zxcellenz der Sachsen-Weimarsche geheime 
Rath und Staatsminister, Herr von Goethe. You see that an en- 
lightened journal gives to a German poet his full official title. The 
stanzas to the Emperor were to be handed to His Majesty by die 
Damm-Klara, that is by Clara, daughter of Dr. Damm, but the 
embarrassed young lady mistook the Archduke Ferdinand for his 
brother, and Goethe had to rush forward to put the little mistake 
right. 

In Teplitz, Goethe read poetry to the Empress, and chose chiefly, 
perhaps generously, the writings of Schiller. The Empress was fond 
of theatricals, and she herself acted in private performances. To 
please her, Goethe wrote in Teplitz, in two days, a little one-act 
piece called die Wette (the Wager), and the parts were distributed, 
but the piece was shipwrecked on technical difficulties, and never was 
actually played. The scenery required exceeded the resources of a 
mere “ Bath,” such as Teplitz was, and a rather complex room, 
divided into two divisions, from roof to stage, could not be managed. 

Goethe remained some weeks, on this occasion, at Teplitz. The 
visit gave him great delight. He was absorbed in work that he 
loved, and yet had the society—which he also loved—of such fair 
and gracious ladies as Maria Ludovica and Josephine O’Donell. 
The party went asunder with great regret. 

We must now proceed to glance slightly at the treasure trove of 
the letters. The letter to Christine de Ligne is unimportant ; but it 
enclosed two sketches by Goethe, of Bilin, and the open space before 
its gate. Goethe, by the way, generally sketched in sepia on blue 
paper. 

The first letter to the Zebe, neue Freundinn, the Countess O’Donell, 
is very short, and occupies only one side of a quarto sheet of paper. 
It is dated August, 1812, and deals with his wish to see his little 
piece, die Wette, produced upon the stage. The second letter is 
rather longer. It is addressed to his verehrteste Freundinn, and 
belongs also to 1812. He expresses his regret at hearing of the 
illness of the Empress, and begs for full information. He asks to be 
remembered to Her Majesty as her dankbarsien Knecht, “her most 
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grateful servant.” He tells the Countess, “be assured that your 
friendship is a great and unexpected gain to my life.” He encloses 
two drawings, which are still in existence, entitled Sainte Marie du 
Pont, C.B. Aoitit 1821; and Sainte Marie de la Harpe, C.B. Aott 
1812. Both are signed Goethe. 

The next letter is dated Jena, November 24, 1812. He again 
alludes tenderly to his Empress ; and speaks of die Empfanglichkett 
Stir sinnliche Eindriicke, der ich so viel Gutes verdanke; that “ sensi- 
bility to sensuous impressions to which I owe so much.” He adds, 
that dictating a letter seems more to resemble speaking, viva voce, 
with the person addressed. He explains that he never finds himself 
more perplexed than when he writes a letter with his own hand, 
because the hand cannot work so fast as the thoughts flow, so that 
he is led into countless blunders of orthography and grammar, His 
frequent orthographical carelessness is well known, and here he gives 
the explanation of it. 

In 1813 Goethe wrote his Shakspeare und kein Ende, and had 
sent to the Countess the first part of that Wahrheit und Dichtung 
which he terms his dcographische Masquerade, or biography in a mask. 
Many of the allusions in his letter to the Countess have now fallen 
dark, and it is, for instance, no longer possible to identify the 
pfrrsichbliitfarbene Soubrette, or “ peach-red-coloured waiting-maid,” to 
whom he refers. The year 1813 was also his Hegira, or flight from 
distracted Weimar, then occupied by the French. The communica- 
tion between Bohemia and Thuringia was interrupted, and Goethe's 
letter shows how strongly he was depressed by political events. 
Better times came, and he returned joyfully to his loved Weimar. 
He was busy with the continuation of his autobiography ; and he 
writes fully about Madame de Staél's (he calls her Frau von Stahl) 
book on Germany. The Countess was engaged with the study of 
English, and Goethe encourages her, speaking of the “ enormous 
treasures,” of the “wealth” of English literature. He praises 
Goldsmith’s “ Deserted Village,” as a work which he passionately 
loves. He always laid stress upon the “melancholy power” which finds 
expression in our literature ; and he cited elsewhere as peculiarly 
characteristic of this quality the well-known sad lines— 


Then old age and experience, hand in hand, 
Lead him to death, and make him understand, 
After a search so painful and so long, 

That all his life he has been in the wrong. 


Karl August writes, with his rough energy of dadinage, to the 


Countess, of Goethe, that “#/ ne vous est pas fidele. Goethe et mot vous 
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quittent pour deux yieux bleus! ce 28 Juillet, 1813.” The blue eyes 
were those of the Fiirstin Liechtenstein. On February 8, 1814, Goethe 
writes, alluding to the delay in the production of the third volume 
of his biography: “ Fortunately I am an old writer, who does not 
care much for publicity. A young author would be driven mad with 
impatience.” He speaks elsewhere of his “ dédain du succes.” 

The Prince de Ligne, who said that “ Ze Congres [de Vienne] danse, 
mais il ne marche pas,” died December 13, 1814, and gave to the 
Congress the spectacle of the funeral of an Austrian Field-Marshal. 
It is of interest for us that Sir Sidney Smith appeared in the pro- 
cession, as an English admiral, on horseback. Goethe was now 
occupied in the Oriental studies which led to his West-dstliche 
Divan ; and a long break in the correspondence with the Countess 
occurred. The Empress died April 7, 1816, and the loss of her 
plunged Goethe into a condition of grief the after-feeling of which 
never (as he says) left hin. 

Grafin Titine asked Goethe if, as a boy, he had been conscious of 
his poetical powers, and had foreseen his fame. He replied in those 
well-known lines, beginning 


Als der Knabe nach der Schule, 


in which he explains that he then thought it would be a fine thing 
merely to write well, but that he never dreamed of writing anything 
that could live and be known in all countries. . 

The son of “ Titine” is the present Count, and owner of the 
letters published by Dr. Werner. 

On March 15, 1820, Goethe writes to the Countess that he “ lives 
in memories,” and therefore prizes so highly her friendship and her 
thought of him. On May 1, 1820, he addressed to her from Karls- 
bad the lines “ 4u Grafin O’Donell” which begin :— 


Hier, wo noch Ihr Platz genannt wird, 


The two last letters (17 and 18), both short and unimportant, 
are dated respectively May 19 and June 30, 1823; and then —— 
the rest is silence. 

The correspondence ceased. The Countess died August 5, 1833. 
Her letters became the property of her son, Count Heinrich 
O’Donell, and were inherited by his nephew, Count Moritz O’Donell. 
Once, in 1818, Goethe met the Countess in Franzensbrunn. Their. 
talk was chiefly of that Empress whom both had loved so well. 
During the eleven years covered by the correspondence, Goethe pro- 
duced the West-dstliche Divan, Wahrheit und Dichtung, while his 
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periodical Kunst und Alterthum appeared from 1816 to 1828. In 1821 
was published the first edition of Wilhelm Meister's Wanderjahre. In 
1816 Goethe lost his wife; in 1817 his son married Ottilie v. 
Pogwisch. Lotte—Werther’s Lotte—then a widow of sixty, with twelve 
children, visited in 1816 her former lover, whom she found trans- 
formed into a stately minister. Not till 1827 did Frau von Stein 
die ; nor did Goethe lose Karl August until 1828. 

In the summer of 1822 he met, in Marienbad, Ulrike von Levezow. 
She was, Diintzer tells us, fifteen years of age, while the poet was 
seventy-three ; but, notwithstanding this terrible disparity of years, 
the pair fell in love. Conscious, perhaps, of the risk of marrying so 
young a girl (the marriage was currently talked of), and dreading 
possibly ridicule, Goethe tore himself away; but his heart bled at 
parting with Ulrike. She seems to have been of singular charm and 
fascination, with a wonderful voice and great sensibility of sym- 
pathetic feeling. ‘The affair with Madame Szymanowska was the last 
imaginative passion of the poet, who, when old in years, remained 
young in heart. He gave voice to the sorrow with which he parted 
from Ulrike in the Aeolsk/agen. In 1823 the friend of his youth, 
Grafin Auguste von Beriistorff, wrote to Goethe to “ convert” him and 
to beg him to repair any injury that he might have done to the souls 
of others by his writings. He replied, proudly, that during his whole 
life he had meant honestly to others as to himself, and that in all his 
earthly strivings he had always kept his gaze fixed upon the Highest. 
He declared himself, in the highest sense of the word, a Protestant. 

I have tried to give, necessarily in great brevity, some idea of 
these O’Donell letters, together with a hurried glance at the time, 
surroundings, and productivity of Goethe during the period of their 
production. The correspondence is not without interest. It shows 
one facet of a many-sided mind ; it presents us with a little graceful 
episode in Goethe’s long life of science and of song, of wisdom, 
genius, nobleness, fame, love. 

H. SCHUTZ WILSON. 
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SOME POETS’ HORSES. 


T is a very curious fact indeed that poets see nothing of the 
natural animal in the horse. As a beast, a quadruped, they 
absolutely ignore it. It is only in its artificial varieties that they 
recognise it at all, and even then so seldom as to surprise the 
student of these pages. About the horse particular, individual steeds 
of fame, a volume might easily be gathered from our poets. But of 
the creature in nature they say nothing. The beast has become so 
thoroughly relative that it has lost all individuality. It is either the 
other half of a cavalier, a warrior, a war-chariot, a plough, a coach, 
or a cart, or something else, that it cannot be contemplated apart 
from its rider, its accoutrements, or the vehicle it draws. All other 
animals have characters of their own. The horse has none. It varies 
only according to the kind of man on its back or the kind of thing 
behind it. Attach a plough to it, and it becomes at once “ heavy ” 
and “ dull” ; set a soldier upon it, and it is “fiery” and “ proud.” 
When ladies ride, their horses turn to “milk-white palfreys” ; the 
hero of a poem, whether knight or highwayman, bestrides, as a rule, 
a “courser.” There are also “swift-heeled Arabians,” and “ barbs,” 
and “jennets” ; but these are not meant for real horses. 

There is, of course, nothing surprising in the fact that poets have 
but little in sympathy with stable-boys or book-makers. When they 
do speak of grooms they rate them as second-class horses, and the 
“horsey ” gentleman as an inferior amateur groom. This is probably 
as it should be ; but, on the other hand, when we remember that nearly 
all history has been made on horseback, and that it is to the character 
of that animal that man is indebted for the moiety of his achievements, 
it strikes strangely to find the poets so consistently disregarding the 
strongly marked individuality of the horse. Its sympathy with human 
beings—as is the case with the poets’ dogs also—has, doubtless, much 
to do with the doubling-up of the animal with its master. Whatever 
nature it may show, it is always in accordance with that of its rider. 
Its temper always matches its trappings, is strictly in keeping with 
its harness. 
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Once upon a time—so the Greeks had the story '—Athena and 
Poseidon contended for the honour of being the best friend of 
humanity, and to clinch his claim the ocean-god created for the use 
of man the horse. Olympus had to arbitrate between the rival 
divinities, and eventually decreed in favour of Athena's olive-tree, 
“for,” said Zeus, “I foresee that man will pervert the gift of 
Poseidon to the purposes of war.” 

Appeal, however, lies from the judgment of the Thunderer to the 
ultimate voice of history, and if “in the fulness of time” we could ask 
the question again, Eternity would certainly reverse the decree of the 
Olympian bench, for—taking one thing with another—the horse has ~ 
done far more for man than salad oil. 

In myth it is always noble. No monster form in the classics has 
dignity except the centaur, the Asvinau of the Hindoos. The con- 
junction of man and horse in one being was not degrading. 

To complete the majesty of deities, they rode or drove horses. 
In primitive legend they go in pairs—the black steed of Night with 
the grey of the Morning, the red horse of Carnage and the white 
of Death. In the sunrise and the sunset there glitter the peacock- 
feathered manes of the coursers of the sky. The spirit of the Whirlwind 
sweeps along charioted by a swarthy team. Thunder and Lightning, 
the terrific Dioscuri, ride in the heavens upon their neighing, fire-breath- 
ing stallions. The rain-god Indras comes up drawn by the Rohits, 
“the brown ones” ; the Dawn has harnessed to her car three dappled 
greys. From the stables of Asgard issue Hrimfaxe and Skimfaxe, 
the steeds of Day and Night, just as from the stalls of Olympus the 
Hours lead forth Xanthos “the golden” and Belios “the mottled,” 
and Memnon’s mother, “Tithonia conjux,” springs from bed to 
chariot and, shaking the dewy reins, Lampas and Phaethon whirl her 
upwards through the reddening skies to awaken the gods and men. 

The spirits are all mounted—“ Heaven’s cherubim, hors’d upon 
the sightless coursers of the air”—night-roaming ghosts, by saucer- 
eyeballs known (Gay)—the Kelpy on its water-palfrey (Wordsworth) 

—the angels of death, whose “ coal-black steeds wait for men” (Jean 
Ingelow)—the fays of Collins on milk-white steeds, and of Shelley 
on “the coursers of the air,” the elfin king of Leyden on his coal- 
black horse that goes with noiselesss hoofs. Ossian’s steeds—“ bound- 
ing sons of the hill,” like every other animal in that tiresome impos- 
ture—are wreaths of mist. But more substantial, in their way, are 
the night-steeds of the moon in Campbell, the “pale horses” of 


? How miserably the poets use this beautiful episode !_ See, for instance, Con- 
greve (To the Earl of Godolphin), or Parnell (‘‘ The Horse and the Olive”). 
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famine, war, and plague (Afallet), the white horse, splashed with 
blood, which Anarchy rides, in Shelley, and the “ pale horse,” which 
is the steed of death in a score of poets. Coleridge alone makes 


fun of it :— 
A Pothecary on a white horse, 


Rode by on his vocations, 
And the Devil thought of his old friend 
Death in the Revelations, 


But it is reserved for Eliza Cook to speak of “ the brave iron- 
gray, which is Z¢ernity’s Arab /” 

The Oriental horse-myths have their exponent in Sir William 
Jones, whose “green-haired steeds,” “with verdant manes,” gallop 
through the skies. “The seven coursers green” of Love and Bounty, 
*‘ with many an agate hoofed, and pasterns fringed with pearl,” and 
those others, “the steeds of noon’s effulgent king, that shake their 
green manes, and blaze with rubied eyes,” are strictly in sympathy 
with Hindoo tradition. Campbell, on the same theme, wanders, as 
usual, into “ sunless skies ” of error. 

Of horses more specifically, historically, individual, there is a 
multitude, of course. Starting from the commencement, there is the 
wild Scythian, supposed (by Phineas Fletcher) to drink the blood of 
the horse he is riding—* yet worse ! this fiend makes his own flesh his 
meat ”—and the horses of ancient tradition, such as that “ wondrous 
horse of brass on which the Tartar king did ride ;” and so we pass, 
through the classic steeds of Greece and Rome, the steeds of Cesar 
and Alexander, to those of medizval heroes, Arthur and the Cid; 
and so along the picketed lines of Rhenish steeds, knightly coursers, 
and milk-white palfreys of the old-ballad age, to the horse of Mazeppa, 
and the “ Tartar steeds ” of the revolt of Islam. 

The horses of St. Mark and of Pharaoh—Of which Miriam sang 
when she went up before the host, with all the women with timbrels 
and dances—of Darius which neighed him into the throne of Persia— 
of Diomed, anthropophagous brutes, “‘ Thracian steeds with human 
carnage wild,”— 

Which fell Geryon nursed, their food 


The flesh of man, their drink his blood. 
(Churchill) 


—of Nereus, the sea-horses, a very favourite fancy of the poets—of 
Dan Phoebus— 


When he doth tighten up the golden reigns 
And paces leisurely down amber plains 
“His snorting four 
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—the air-bred and wind-begotten steeds of Thrace—and the winged 
steeds of Perseus and Endymion, all the “other foales of Pegasus, 
his kynde.” So, step by step, pass to Black Besses of the Heath and 
Road, the chargers of our Joan-of-Arcs and other warriors of his- 
tory, of Queen Elizabeth and other sovereigns, to the Rozinantes, 
Grizzles, and Dobbins, of Cervantes, Hudibras, and Syntax, to hacks 
of John Gilpin and the “ Parish Doctor,” and many a local hero and 
heroine beside whose jades are the subjects of a passing jest. 

I remember having seen somewhere a picture of Adam, in the 
garb of Eden, riding a bare-backed mustang, a lion gambolling by 
his side. But in Holy Writ the horse appears in only one aspect—as 
the war-horse. “He saith among the trumpets, Ha! ha! and he 
smelleth the battle afar off, the thunder of the captains and the 
shouting.” ! 

In Genesis the name does not occur at all. Nor, as a matter of 
fact, could it do so, seeing that the first “horse” (the first that 
science knows of ) was a little five-toed, sharp-nosed creature, much 
too small for a man of even our degenerate stature to ride upon, and 
otherwise also unsuitable for a steed; and it is, therefore, very probable 
that “the first man” never was on horseback. 

Yet the use of the animal dates back to a prodigious antiquity. The 
Assyrian sculptures show us high-bred and carefully caparisoned 
chargers, three thousand years and more ago. Nor is it at all likely 
that they were the first to train them, for the horse is a native of 
Central Asia, and the early Aryan is hardly likely to have wasted 
such a useful beast. At any rate, that perfection to which the 
extremely ancient Assyrian monuments show us that the breeding | 
had attained some eighteen hundred years before Christ, must 
certainly have taken a long time in development. 

The poets, therefore, do not take more than their usual licence 
when they describe a primitive race catching the wild horse and 
breaking it in to their use. Thus in “ Before the Flood ”:— 

With flying forelock and dishevelled mane, 

They caught the wild steed prancing o’er the plain, 
For war or pastime reined his fiery force ; 

Fleet as the wind he stretched along the course, 


Or, loudly neighing at the trumpet’s sound, 
With hoofs of thunder smote the indented ground, 


The colt “with heels unclipped and shaggy mane promiss,” and 


Job’s splendid poem has incited several poets (Quarles, Young, Broome, for 
instance) to attempt the same theme, which, however, gains no accession of beauty 
or power from their paraphrases. 
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“nothing conscious of his future toils,” “approving all pastures but 
his own,” (Hurdis), grows up, and for a while longer retains his 
liberty. 
Wanton 
He skims the spacious meadows, 
Then stops and snorts, and throwing up his heels, 
Starts to the voluntary race again. 


But in due time he becomes a full-grown horse. 
Then think how short the time, since, joyous, free, 
He roamed the mead, or, by his mother's side, 
Attended plough or harrow, scampering gay ; 
And think how soon his years of youth and strength 
Will fly, and leave him to that wretched doom 
Which ever terminates the horse’s life. 
Toil more and more severe, as age, decay, 
Disease, unnerve his limbs, till sinking faint 
Upon the road, the brutal stroke resounds. 
The phrase “which ever” is not, however, strictly correct in 
England, whatever, according to Grahame, may be the universal rule 
in Scotland. For, as Cowper says :— 
The veteran steed excused his task at length, 
In kind compassion of his failing strength, 
And turned into the park or mead to graze, 
Exempt from future service all his days, 
There feels a pleasure perfect in its kind. 

This may be accepted as almost the total sum of the natural 
horse in poetry. That episode in Venus and Adonis, where the 
conduct of the young boar-hunter’s steed suggests to the quick-witted 
goddess an argument from analogies, has suggested several exaggerated 
descriptions of the stallion at large, but they are scarcely sketches 
from the life. 

In the chase, Somerville of course excepted, the horse does not 
occupy the prominent place that might have been expected. Hunting 
is not a favourite pastime of the poet. He does not ride as Byron 
says Don Juan did :— . 

So that his horse, or charger, hunter, hack, 
Knew that he had a rider on his back, 


And they skirt the subject, except so far as sentiment goes, with the 
utmost delicacy. Some, indeed, contemn “ the squire” who takes a 
pride in his steed. 

Somerville, of course, is a unique exception, and his apostrophes 
of the “brave youths” who go a-hunting are delightful rubbish, as 
the opening rhapsody goes to show ;— 
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Hail, happy Britain ! highly favor’d isle, 

And Heaven’s peculiar care! to thee ’tis giv’n 
To train the sprightly steed, more fleet than thase 
Begot by Winds, or the celestial breed 

That bore the great Pelides thro’ the press 

Of heroes arm’d, and broke their crowded ranks, 


But he knew a good horse as well as Hurdis did, and was a far 
better sportsman than he was a poet. For the utter humiliation of 
the noble brute read Eliza Cook. 

The race-horse finds but few friends among the poets. They see 
only the cruelty of the sport. The jockeys are “ murderers,” and the 
animals come in with “ rivers of sweat and blood flowing from goréd 
sides.” They admire the animal “ with his nostrils thin, blown abroad 
by the pride within,” but they avoid it. 

The war-horse finds more frequent and appreciative reference, but 
the poets cannot shake Job off. The few lines of the Patriarch’s 
poem stretch farther than all their laboured eulogies, just as the staff 
of Moses reached farther than the linked sceptres of all the Kings of 
Edom. It neighs and paws and snorts, but it gets no further, after 
all, than the 25th verse of the 39th chapter of the Book of Job. 
“Taboring the ground ” is, however, an excellent conceit of Quarles, 
and shows an unusual judgment in plagiarising. 

The poet’s cart-horse is a most dismal creation. Not long ago 
cruelty to animals was much more prevalent than it is now—thanks 
to a Society that has the eyes of Argus, the funds of Croesus, and the 
sympathy of the country—and from Chaucer to Wordsworth the 
draught-horse is a miserable brute, habitually ill-treated and dying 
from cruel over-work. It is “as lene as is a rake” (Chaucer) ; 
“all bones and leather” (ufler); “a wretched unlucky corse” 
(Ramsay); “ toil-worn” (Graham, who seems to have had an excep- 
tionally bad opinion of Scotch treatment of horses). Cowper 
implores the carter to spare his “poor beasts”; Wordsworth 
beseeches the waggoner to be mindful of his responsibilities. Both 
these poets, however, pay a tribute of respect to the draught-horse’s 
wiliingness, while those who know him better—Hurdis, Clare, and 
Bloomfield, for instance—admire it, “patient of the slow-paced 
swain’s delay ;” or as 


Up against the hill they strain, 
Tugging at the iron chain. 


Joanna Baillie has a bitter passage ; is there still all the old 
truth about it? 
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In metaphors and analogies, similes and morals drawn from an 
original so exceptionally promising as the horse, the poets show them- 
selves strangely self-denying and even parsimonious. In a great 
measure the dog forestalls it. Moreover, when comparisons of courage, 
speed, or a generous spirit are sought, there are the poets’ lions and 
eagles to draw upon. The horse, therefore, is made an adjunct in 
description rather than a moral auxiliary. It adds a material feature 
to the scene, but affords no lesson. The poets, in fact—for their 
sympathy with Nature is usually only superficial—do not recognise 
the horse as an animal. It is an equipment, an adornment, furniture. 

Herbert is a very striking exception : he has a whole quiver full of 
equine “jacula.” Thus, for example, ‘‘a jade eats as much asa good 
horse ;” ‘‘ Who lets his wife go to every feast, and his horse drink at 
every water, shall neither have good wife nor horse ;” “‘ The master’s 
eye fattens the horse ;” “ For want of a nail the shoe is lost : for want 
of a shoe the horse is lost: for want of a horse the rider is lost.” 
“The horse thinks one thing, and he that saddles him another.” 
“Speed without pains, a horse.” These must suffice. Cowper 
uses the metaphor “pack-horse constancy,” and Churchill, though 
with deficient skill, utilises the colt as a simile for “loose Digression,” 
that “spurring connexion and her formal yoke, Bounds through 
the forest and wanders far astray.” The colt, indeed, furnishes an 
analogy to many things and persons that depreciate it, for the poets 
too often forget that, after all, innocence in the young beast sets it 
quite apart from the deliberate obliquities of reasoning humanity. 
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What forms are these with lean galled sides? In vain 
Their laxed and ropy sinews sorely strain 

Heaped loads to draw, with lash and goad urged on, 
They were in other days, but lately gone, 

The useful servants, dearly prized, of those 

Who to their failing age give no repose— 

Of thankless, heartless owners. Then full oft 

Their arched, graceful necks, so sleek and soft, 
Beneath a master’s stroking hand would rear 

Right proudly, as they neighed his voice to hear. 

But now how changed! And what marred things are these, 
Starved, hooted, scarred, denied or food or ease ; 
Whose humbled looks their bitter thraldom shew, 
Familiar with the kick, the pinch, the blow ? 

Alas! in this sad fellowship are found 

The playful kitten and the faithful hound. 





PHIL. ROBINSON, 

















THROUGH THE BREACH IN THE 
BALKAN. 


OES one Englishman in a million know what or where the 
Isker Gorge is? For the benefit of the many ignorant let us 
explain first its whereabouts. 

The southern end of this gorge is not ten miles distant from Sofia, 
which for many hundreds of years has never ceased to be a place 
of considerable local importance in European Turkey, whether as the 
old residence of the Roumeli Beylerbeys, as chief town of a Mutes- 
sariflik from the beginning of this century until shortly before the 
last Russian War ; then, again, as capital of a province for a few 
years ; as the seat of temporary Government during the Russian 
occupation ; and, finally, since 1879, as the capital of free Bulgaria. 
The Northern end of this same gorge lies close to the import- 
ant trading town of Wratsa, between which and Sofia it offers by far 
the shortest route to those who do not fear its dangers and difficulties. 
And yet it remained practically unknown to geographers and unvisited 
by European travellers until the year 1871, when Kanitz, an Austrian 
engineer and author of a work upon Bulgaria, was the first to partially 
explore and survey the northern or Wratsa portion of the defile. 

It is not that the Isker Gorge is deficient in interest or natural 
beauty. Its wild and original scenery is unrivalled in European 
Turkey, and its conformation offers problems of the deepest interest to 
the consideration of topographers and engineers. For the Isker here 
succeeds in making the only breach in the otherwise unbroken ram- 
part of the Balkans, and thus gives to Bulgaria a large and fertile 
province, and a capital which would not otherwise have been hers. 
In forming the Principality, the Powers decided to add to the Vilayet 
of the Danube the watersheds of the streams which flow into the 
Danube, and the Isker, which rises far to the south of the Balkans, on 
the Macedonian frontier, thus burrowing its way by what looks like a 
freak of nature through the great mountain chain, altered the destinies 
of the districts of Sofia and Kiistendil. 

How this has happened is still a doubtful point, and must remain 
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so until the question has been settled by an expert. Some visitors 
attribute the cleft to a convulsion of nature, while others explain it 
by the action of water, on the supposition that the basin of Sofia held 
in bygone ages a great lake, the overflow of which, beginning at a 
much higher level, in process of time scooped out the channel through 
which the Isker now escapes, 

This natural railway cutting, through a chain of mountains upwards 
of 6,000 feet in height, could not fail eventually to attract the atten- 
tion of engineers, and so it has come to pass that, within the last two 
years, the defile has been thoroughly surveyed with a view to the 
construction of a Trans-Balkan railway. 

The account of Kanitz, who only superficially examined the 
northern portion of the gorge, is naturally insufficient, and the reports 
of the railway engineers and surveyors are purely technical and have 
not been published. No further excuse is needed for this short 
sketch, the first that has appeared in English, ofa journey from Sofia 
to Wratsa by the Isker. 

Day had just broken, dull and lowering, as we met at breakfast, 
and we felt that there was some small amount of truth in the scathing 
criticisms of Sofia society, which pronounced us all “ fit to be put ina 
lunatic asylum” for leaving our comfortable homes in such weather, 
to wander houseless and hungry through the Balkan. However, 
when we mounted and rode out, a motley company of eight, repre- 
senting no less than five different nationalities, we put a bold face on 
the matter, for was there not a lady with the party, the first to pene- 
trate the mysteries of Isker, and could we hold back while she showed 
complete indifference to discomfort and fatigue and danger? 

And here I may say, at once, that our confidence was rewarded, 
and that, leaving clouds and rain behind us, we enjoyed the most 
delightful weather during the whole of our excursion. 

Out of the new European quarter and past the Prince’s Palace, 
which looks as if it might have been transferred bodily from some 
small German Residenz Stadt; down the narrow bazaar, silent now, 
but which, in two or three hours, will be teeming with life, we leave 
the town behind, and passing through the miserable gipsy village of 
Novo Selo, emerge upon the grassy plain of Sofia. What a place for 
gallop! Prudence suggests that we have a long journey before us, 
and that we must spare our horseflesh, but prudent counsels do not 
prevail, and it is not long before we are in the full enjoyment of a 
gallop which continues with but little intermission until we reach the 
village of Corila, where we are to find our guide and pack-horses, and 
where the real difficulties of the road begin, 
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Every one who has travelled in the East knows the troubles of 
getting under weigh. You have ordered your horses to be ready an 
hour before you really intend to start. It is of no use, nothing is 
ready. You get angry, storm and use strong language, when you 
find that the proper number of horses is not forthcoming, or that one 
of them is a hopeless screw. You might just as well have kept your 
temper. Try sarcasm if you like. It will slide like water off a 
duck’s back, and your muleteer or pack-horse driver will continue to 
loaf leisurely about, executing some of those rough and ready repairs 
of tackle which he always puts off to the last moment, quite impervious 
to the most pointed shafts of your wit. 

Let us pass over these annoyances as we are on pleasure bent, 
and start with our caravan of ten persons and eleven horses (for we 
have been joined by a mounted servant, besides our guide Elia 
Khandji with his two pack-horses) up the winding path that leads 
from the village into the mouth of the defile. 

Passing through a narrow gap lately blasted in the solid rock, we 
get a good and characteristic view of the southern part of the gorge. 
The general effect is wild and inhospitable, for the mountains which 
stretch east and west in range behind range as far as the eye can 
reach are bare and arid, and the meagre stream of the Isker winds far 
below in serpentine curves within a broad bed of sand and boulders. 
In front we can see the narrow track we are to follow, now showing 
like a white ribbon against some steep declivity, and now descending 
to follow the bed of the stream, which it constantly crosses. 

A difficulty presents itself at the first ford. One of the horses 
turns out to have a sadly galled back, and is sent back to Sofia in 
charge of a péasant. His rider trusts to the chance of finding a sub- 
stitute at the first village, and has reached the ford on foot. The 
lady of the party, his wife, proposes boldly to carry him over behind 
her e# croupe. We hold our breath a moment as her over-weighted 
horse seems to lose his footing in midstream, but the gallant little 
beast makes a struggle, and, half swimming, brings his double burden 
safe to shore. 

The colours are almost as startling as in the Dolomite Alps. 
Whatever wood may have covered these rugged slopes has long since 
disappeared, excepting some few patches of brushwood in the 
ravines, and all vegetable soil has been swept away by storm, rain, 
and frost, leaving red and purpie sandstone and conglomerate to 
stand out in glaring contrast to the blue sky above. 

Every four or five miles, where a broader curve of the valley and 
a less precipitous slope of the mountain leave rogm for a few narrow 
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fields of straggling oats and maize, a tiny village may be seen, with 
its little grove of trees, and Alp-like pastures high on the mountain 
side. They are a hardy independent race, these Isker villagers, who 
have preferred the hardships and freedom of the mountain to the 
easier life of the rich Sofia or Danubian plain with its concomitant 
oppressions and exactions. For in the times before the war, Turk 
and Tcherkess seldom ventured far into the pass, and its inhabitants as 
seldom quitted it. 

At one of these villages we succeed after a great deal of haggling 
in hiring a horse for our dismounted companion. It is not that the 
price finally given is exorbitant—two francs a day—but the owner is 
unwilling to part with his animal, until a master mind solves the 
difficulty by suggesting payment in advance of three days’ hire, and 
the bargain is struck. 

“On reaching Rebrovo, a little village situated in an abrupt curve 
of the valley, near which coal or lignite is said to have been found, 
we stop to lunch under the shade of some walnut-trees, and push on 
afterwards through wilder scenery, which now begins to be diversified 
with more frequent oakwood. 

Here we notice for the first time a peculiar mode of storing wood 
for firing. The trees are pollarded, the branches being taken for fire- 
wood, but as the cottages are too small to hold the winter stock of 
fuel, and wood stacked on the ground would be buried beneath the 
deep snow, the peasants are in the habit of leaving here and there a 
tree with a few upright branches, between which the wood is 
packed, sloping downwards and outwards to prevent the snow from 
accumulating. 

The path grows steeper as we advance, for we are making a short 
cut over the shoulder of the mountain, and so we struggle up in 
single file, with occasional halts to breathe the horses, until, rounding 
an extremely rugged corner where some caution has to be shown 
in passing, we find ourselves at the top of a steep grassy slope, 
leading down to the green valley of Sveti Petka Monastery. Some 
maize fields tempt the sportsmen of the party to wander from the 
track in search of partridges, but evening is coming on, and we have 
still several miles to go before reaching our halting-place. After a 
short rest in ‘the courtyard of the monastery to allow our pack- 
horses a chance of catching us up, during which we are much 
amused by the determined attacks upon our dogs of two gaunt sows in 
defence of their numerous litters, we mount again, and night has 
fallen as we clatter through the straggling village of Tcherova and 
enter the Khan yard. 
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When our horses have been attended to, we begin to think about 
ourselves. Tired, cold, and hungry, it is weary work waiting for the 
arrival of our pack-horses, with our food and wraps. There is a great 
granary behind the Khan, its four sides open to the winds of heaven, 
and here we make up beds of clean hay and settle ourselves down to 
wait for our truant Elia and his horses. From time to time we make 
descents upon the Khan, to see what eatables can be found there. 
The result is hardly satisfactory. The room is low, dirty, and full of 
smoke. A large square hole in the earthen floor contains a wood- 
fire, over which culinary operations are going on. There is no chimney, 
and the roof is smoked as black as ebony. Round the fire are 
grouped half a dozen men and women, clad in the sheepskins and 
coarse white woollen cloth of the country, redolent of garlic and 
innocent of soap. They are good, hospitable souls, however, and 
what they have is freely offered us. Two or three dozen eggs are 
boiled, and maize heads and paprikas (red pepper) roasted in the 
embers. But three-fourths of the eggs are of ancient date, and those 
of us who are rash enough to try the paprikas will remember for 
many a day that Europeans cannot boast the leathery toughness of 
Bulgarian mouths and throats. 

At last the sound of voices and horse-hoofs outside announces the 
arrival of the long-wished-for Elia. The horses are soon unloaded, 
and we dine and retire to rest in the hay without more ado. The night 
is rather a disturbed one. The horses are stamping and snorting 
underneath, the cold air will find its way in, and the hay has an 
unaccountable way of subsiding and letting you down on the hard 
boards, at the same time getting down your neck and up your sleeves, 
and tickling you to distraction. One of the party who talks in his 
sleep is heard to make disjointed remarks about “ getting up and 
shutting the windows.” Windows, quotha! We have not even got 
walls! Another snores loudly, but being within reach of the writer’s 
foot is quieted by an occasional admonition in the small of the back. 

We are all stirring at a very early hour, and after comparing notes 
as to our night’s rest, betake ourselves to an icy fountain to wash. We 
now have light to see and admire the wonderful position of Tcherova. 
A complete circle of mountains seems to surround us, for the Isker, 
hidden behind a low knoll, finds it way, unseen from the village, out of 
the apparently unbroken amphitheatre. The prevailing colour of the 
mountains is red, and they are crowned with fantastic castellated 
formations. One of us who, on a former occasion, ascended the 
mountain directly overhanging the village in pursuit of red-legged par. 
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tridges, will not easily forget the dangers of the narrow rock galléries 
which run horizontally along the mountain side. 

There is no time to be lost in starting this morning, for at a 
council of war held on rising we have resolved to be bold and 
attempt the journey over the Osikovo Mountain and the Isgorigrad 
Pass to Wratsa in one day, instead of turning west from Tcherova to 
meet the Lom road, as originally intended. 

Leaving the amphitheatre, we come before long to what is notori- 
ously the most dangerous portion of our journey. <A goat track of 
little more than a foot in width, and sloping downwards at that, is 
all our road, and a false step would send man and horse rolling 
two or three hundred feet into the Isker, flowing narrow and deep 
below us on the right. Those whose heads are not good had better 
dismount and lead their horses, which have a perverse way of 
walking, if possible, nearer than is absolutely necessary to the verge. 
Our brave lady companion has a moment of imminent danger. 
There is a choice of two tracks, and she follows the lower one, coming 
after a few yards to a place where a little landslip has carried away 
a yard or so of the narrow path, and caused its abandonment in 
favour of the other. There is no room to turn her horse, clever and 
surefooted as he is. What is to be done? Fortunately there is a 
cool head and a steady hand ready to aid her. A firm grasp on the 
reins and a tap from the riding whip, and the horse, making a goat- 
like spring, clears the dangerous gap. 

The next little adventure, though perilous, has its comic side. 
A gentleman riding a Turkish stallion has been in constant trouble 
owing to the fighting and biting propensities of his steed, which now 
chooses an extremely awkward part of the path to attempt an on- 
slaught on the horse behind. Swinging round on his hind-legs he 
strikes out viciously with his forefeet, losing his balance in the act, 
and his rider with great promptitude rolls off on the safe side as the 
horse’s hind-legs slide over the edge. However, the cavalier picks 
himself up and quickly extricates his horse from his unpleasant situa- 
tion. When the momentary danger is past, a roar of laughter greets 
our friend’s remark, “‘ Did you notice my presence of mind in rolling 
off on the side away from the precipice ?” 

No further mishap attends our onward course. The mauvais 
pas is past, and about midday we reach a pleasant grassy spot by 
the stream, where we halt and lunch. We have reached a point 
where the Isker turns eastward, and as Wratsa lies due north we say 
goodbye to the river, and turn up a steep path to the left, to ac- 
complish in little more than an hour an ascent of a thousand metres. 
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At the top we find an extensive table-land, with cultivated fields and 
pastures, and here we push on at our best speed in order to reach 
the dangerous descent of Isgorigrad before nightfall, stopping only 
to have one of the horses shod at the village of Osikovo, which gives 
its name to the mountain. The highest point (1,412 metres) is 
reached, and we begin to descend gradually, hardly giving ourselves 
time to admire the first view of the Danubian plain, or to note the 
immediate change of prospect caused by the extensive forests which 
clothe all the northern slope of the Balkans. 

Night is beginning to fall as we leave the grassy table-land, and 
entering the wood descend the steep and stony torrent-bed which 
serves as a road into the deep valley of Isgorigrad. Fortunately a 
brilliant moon is not slow to rise and illuminate our path. The 
writer, whose horse is showing signs of giving out, dismounts to lead 
him down what he takes fora short cut. This, of course, turns out 
to be “‘ the longest way about,” and he is left far behind by his com- 
panions. Quickening his pace, another road proverb is exemplified, 
that of “‘the more haste the less speed,” for he slips and falls with 
his horse on top of him. A few bruises are luckily the only result, 
and he eventually succeeds, guided by a couple of gunshots, in 
rejoining the party in advance just as they are nearing the narrow 
defile in the farther end of which lies Wratsa. The scene is most 
striking in the bright moonlight, perhaps more so than by day. A 
tortuous path follows the narrow bed of the Wratchanska stream, 
between immense walls of yellow calcareous rock rising on the left 
to a height of two or three thousand feet, and fringed by enormous 
blocks detached from above, and isolated pinnacles which threaten 
to fallat a touch. In the mouth of the defile we see houses, and on 
asking a peasant, whom we chance to meet, how far it is to Wratsa, 
receive the welcome reply, “ This is Wratsa.” The inn is found, not 
without a search, and we repeat the process of waiting for Elia 
Khandji, with the advantage this time of discussing while we wait a 
copious supply of fresh eggs and “goulash,” or Irish stew, washed 
down with execrable wine of the country. 

A large experience of Bulgarian Khans causes us to retire to bed 
with dismal anticipations of a sleepless night, but we are agreeably 
disappointed, and rise refreshed by a good night’s rest after the 
fatigue of our long march. To-day we are to travel westward, 
skirting the Balkan, and reaching the Lom high road near Berkovatz. 
A Bulgarian gentleman who is with us owns a chalet in the Petrohan 
Pass, which is always hospitably open to his friends and friends’ 
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friends. There we are to pass the night, reaching Sofia on the 
morrow. 

Although it is early still as we ride through the town, there are 
already plenty of people in the bazaars, who watch the passage of our 
caravan with interest. Wratsa is a busy town of about 2,000 houses, 
and does a considerable trade in grain, hides, wax, and silk, while 
its filigree workers enjoy a high reputation in the country. 

We observe a good many Turks in Wratsa and the surround- 
ing country, the gay red and yellow cottons that they love to 
wear, with their red caps and waistbands, contrasting brightly with 
the more sombre dresses of the Bulgars. Even the latter wear a 
more becoming dress than their fellow-countrymen of the Sofia 
plain, and the costume of the women is decidedly pretty. An 
embroidered chemise beneath a kind of external corset is confined 
at the waist by a broad belt with large buckles of silver or mother-of- 
pearl, and the petticoat is replaced by two overlapping aprons of 
crimson dye. The race, too, is finer and handsomer, as well as 
brighter and more courteous, than that of the sullen “Schops” of 
Sofia and its vicinity. 

We exchange greetings with peasants on their way to market, both 
Turks and Bulgars. The usual formula of the latter, “‘ Well met !” 
is answered by the phrase, “ God give you good !” and varied by an 
occasional, “ Well overtaken!” for those whom we pass going in the 
same direction as ourselves. 

To-day we enjoy to the full all the pleasures of travelling on 
horseback under the best conditions. Fine weather, good roads, 
and beautiful scenery combine to put us in good humour with 
ourselves and all the world, and the little incidents of tne road will 
long remain a pleasant memory to all. We never tasted such 
magnificent grapes as those we plucked at our halt among the 
vineyards, nor enjoyed so delicious a bath as that in the stream 
beneath the wood where we watched the Turkish sportsmen hunting 
with “ copois,” the hounds of the country. 

We can afford to forget that on our arrival at the chalet we found 
it apparently deserted, our host’s message to the caretaker having 
miscarried, that our pack-horses never arrived, their driver having 
failed to find the chalet in the dark, and that we spent a cold and 
miserable night where we expected to repose in the lap of luxury. Yes, 
allthis we can forget when the morning sun has taken the chill out of our 
bones, and we are again inthe saddle. Our spirits quickly rise, and we 
are soon even capable of a laugh, when an unsuccessful shot at a roe- 
buck, seen by the roadside, gives us a foundation on which to construct 
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a fiction of an attack by brigands to be told later to one of the party 
who has pushed on in front, with circumstantial evidence in the shape 
of a bullet-hole through one of our hats. 

Over the pass and down the southern slope we ride, hour after 
hour, passing our lost Elia on the road, until, with a rousing cheer, 
and forcing our horses to a gallop, we dash into the post station of 
Buchino, to meet a lady who has come thus far to meet us on our 
return, bringing with her a lunch for the party which seems absurdly 
sumptuous after the rough fare of the last four days. 

Our entry into Sofia is less triumphal, for five more hours of quick 
travelling have taken all the gallop out of our horses ; and though we 
have kept our spirits up and beguiled the time by songs in every 
imaginable language, there is no doubt that some of us are not sorry 
to find ourselves at home again. But when we take leave of the 
heroine of the expedition at her doorstep, and disperse to our re- 
spective homes, we have the satisfaction of knowing that we have 
accomplished a difficult journey of more than two hundred kilométres 
without damage to horse or rider, with the proud consciousness of 
having done it in the “quickest time on record,” and in the company 
of the first lady who ever penetrated the Gorge of Isker from end to 
end. 

R. W. GRAVES. 
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A ROMANCE OF A GREEK STATUE. 


CANNOT tell you the story just as Nikola told it to me, with 
all that flow of language common in a Greek, my memory is 
not good enough for that; but the facts, and some of his quaint 
expressions, I can recount, for these I never shall forget. My travel 
took me to a distant island of the Greek Archipelago, called Sikinos, 
last winter, an island only to be reached by a sailing boat, and here, 
in quarters of the humblest nature, I was storm-stayed for five long 
days. Nikola had been my muleteer on an expedition I made to a 
remote corner of the island where still are to be traced the ruins of 
an ancient Hellenic town, and about a mile from it a temple of 
Pythian Apollo. He was a fine stalwart fellow of thirty or there- 
abouts ; he had a bright intelligent face, and he wore the usual island 
costume, namely, knickerbocker trousers of blue homespun calico, 
with a fulness, which hangs down between the legs, and when full of 
things, for it is the universal pocket, wabbles about like the stomach 
of a goose ; on his head he wore a faded old fez, his feet were 
protected from the stones by sandals of untanned skin, and he 
carried a long stick in his hand with which to drive his mule. 

Sikinos is perhaps the most unattainable corner of Europe, being 
nothing but a barren harbourless rock in the middle of the A°gean sea, 
possessing as a fleet one caique, which occasionally goes to a 
neighbouring island where the steamer stops, to see if there are any 
communications from the outer world, and four rotten fishing boats, 
which seldom venture more than a hundred yards from the shore. 
The fifteen hundred inhabitants of this rock lead a monotonous life 
in two villages, one of which is two hundred years old, fortified and 
dirty, and called the “ Kastro,” or the “camp”; the other is 
modern, and about five minutes’ walk from the camp, and is called 
“the other place”; so nomenclature in Sikinos is simple enough. 
The inhabitants are descended from certain refugees who, two 
hundred years ago, fled from Crete during a revolution, and built the 
fortified village up on the hillside out of the reach of pirates, and 
remained isolated from the world ever since. Before they came, 
Sikinos had been uninhabited since the days of the ancient Greeks. 
The only two men in the place who have travelled—that is to say, 
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who have been as far as Athens—are the Demarch, who is the chief 
legislator of the island, and looked up to as quite a man of the world, 
and Nikola, the muleteer. 

I must say, the last thing I expected to hear in Sikinos was a 
romance, but on one of the stormy days of detention there, with the 
object of whiling away an hour, I paid a visit to Nikola in his clean 
white house in “ the other place.” He met me on the threshold with 
a hearty “ We have well met,” bade me sit down on his divan, and sent 
his wife—a bright, buxom young woman—for the customary coffee, 
sweets, and raki ; he rolled me a cigarette, which he carefully licked, 
to my horror, but which I dared not refuse to smoke, cursed the 
weather, and stirred the embers in the brazier preparatory to 
attacking me with a volley of questions. I always disarm inquisitive- 
ness on such occasions by being inquisitive myself. ‘“‘ How long have 
you been married?” “ How many children have you got?” “How old 
is your wife?” and by the time I had asked half a dozen such 
questions, Nikola, after the fashion of the Greeks, had forgotten 
his own thirst for knowledge in his desire to satisfy mine. 

In Nikola’s case unparalleled success attended this manceuvre, and 
from the furtive smiles which passed between husband and wife I 
realised that some mystery was attached to their union, which I forth- 
with made it my business to solve. 

“T always call her ‘ my statue,’” said the muleteer, laughing, “ ‘my 
marble statue,’” and he slapped her on the back to show that, at any 
rate, she was made of pretty hard material. 

“Can Pygmalion have married Galatea after all?” I remarked for 
the moment, forgetting the ignorance of my friends on such topics, but 
a Greek never admits that he does not understand, and Nikola replied, 
“No; her name is Kallirhoe, and she was the priest’s daughter.” 

Having now broached the subject, Nikola was all anxiety to con- 
tinue it; he seated himself on one chair, his wife took another, ready 
to prompt him if necessary, and remind him of forgotten facts. I sat 
on the divan ; between us was the brazier ; the only cause for inter- 
ruption came from an exceedingly naughty child, which existed as a 
living testimony that this modern Galatea had recovered from her 
transformation into stone. 

“‘T was a gay young fellow in those days,” began Nikola. 

“Five years ago last carnival time,” put in the wife, but she 
subsided on a frown from her better half; for Greek husbands never 
meekly submit, like English ones, to the lesser portion of command, 
and the Greek wifé is the pattern of a weaker vessel, seldom sitting 
down to meals, cooking, spinning, slaving,-a mere chattel, in fact, 
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“T was the youngest of six—two sisters and four brothers, and 
we four worked day after day to keep our old father’s land in order, 
for we were very poor, and had nothing to live upon except the 
produce of our land.” 

Land in Sikinos is divided into tiny holdings: one man may 
possess half a dozen plots of land in different parts of the island, the 
produce of which—the grain, the grapes, the olives, the honey, &c.— 
he brings on mules to his store (dxoj«yn) near the village. Each 
landowner has a store and a little garden around it on the hillside, 
just outside the village, of which the stores look like a mean exten- 
sion, but on visiting them we found their use. 

“We worked every day in the year except feast-days, starting 
early with our ploughs, our hoes, and our pruning hooks, according 
to the season, and returning late, driving our bullocks and our mules 
before us.” An islander’s tools are simple enough—his plough is so 
light that he can carry it over his shoulders as he drives the 
bullocks to their work. It merely scratches the back of the land, 
making no deep furrows ; and when the work is far from the village the 
husbandman starts from home very early, and seldom returns till dusk. 

“ On feast-days we danced on the village square. I used to look 
forward to those days, for then I met Kallirhoe, the priest’s daughter, 
who danced the syrfos best of all the girls, tripping as softly as a 
Nereid,” said Nikola, looking approvingly at his wife. I had seen a 
syrtos at Sikinos, and I could testify to the fact that they dance it 
well, revolving in light wavy lines backwards, forwards, now quick, 
now slow, until you do not wonder that the natives imagine those 
mystic beings they call Nereids to be for ever dancing thus in the 
caves and grottoes. The syrfos is a semicircular dance of alternate 
young men and maidens, holding each other by handkerchiefs, not 
from modesty, as one might at first suppose, but so as to give more 
liberty of action to their limbs, and in dancing this dance it would 
appear Nikola and Kallirhoe first felt the tender passion of love kindled 
in their breasts. But between the two a great gulf was fixed, for 
marriages amongst a peasantry so shrewd as the Greeks are not so 
easily settled as they are with us. Parents have absolute authority 
over their daughters, and never allow them to marry without a 
prospect, and before providing for any son a father’s duty is to give 
his daughters a house and a competency, and he expects any suitor for 
their hand to present an equivalent in land and farm stock. The 
result of this is to create an overpowering stock of maiden ladies, 
and to drive young men from home in search of fortunes and wives 
elsewhere. 
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This was the breach which was fixed between Nikola and 
Kallirhoe—apparently a hopeless case, for Nikola had sisters, and 
brothers, and poverty-stricken parents ; he never could so much as 
hope to call a spade his own; during all his life he would have to 
drudge and slave for others. They could not run away ; that idea 
never occurred to them, for the only escape from Sikinos was by the 
solitary caique. “I had heard rumours,” continued Nikola, “ of how 
men from other islands had gone to far-off countries and returned 
rich, but how could I, who had never been off this rock in all my 
life ? 

“T should have had to travel by one of those steamers which I 
had seen with their tail of smoke on the horizon, and about which I 
had pondered many a time, just like you, sir, may look and ponder 
at the stars ; and to travel I should require money, which I well 
knew my father would not give me, for he wanted me for his slave. 
My only hope, and that was a small one, was that the priest, Papa 
Manoulas, Kallirhoe’s father, would not be too hard on us when he 
saw how we loved each other. He had been the priest to dip 
me in the font at my baptism; he always smoked a pipe with 
father once a week ; he had known me all my life as a steady lad, 
who only got drunk on feast-days. ‘Perhaps he will give his 
consent,’ whispered my mother, putting foolish hopes into my brain. 
Poor old woman! she was grieved to see her favourite looking worn 
and ill, listless at his work, and for ever incurring the blame of 
father and brothers ; only when I talked to her about Kallirhoe did 
my face’ brighten a little, so she said one day, ‘Papa Manoulas is 
kind ; likely enough he may wish to see Kallirhoe happy.’ So one 
evil day I consented to my mother’s plan, that she should go and 
propose for me.” 

Some explanation is here necessary. At Sikinos, as in other remote 
corners of Greece, they still keep up a custom called zpogevia. The 
man does not propose in person, but sends an old female relative to 
seek the girl’s hand from her parents; this old woman must have on 
one stocking white and the other red or brown. “Your stockings of 
two colours make me think that we shall have an offer,” sings an island 
poem. Nikola’s mother went thus garbed, but returned with a 
sorrowful face. “I was made to eat gruel,” said he, using the 
common expression in these parts for a refusal, “‘and nobody ate 
more than I did. Next day Papa Manoulas called at our house. 
My heart stood still as he came in, and then bubbled over like a 
seething wine vat when he asked to speak to me alone. ‘You are a 
good fellow, Kola,’ he began. ‘Kallirhoe loves you, and I wish to 
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see you happy ;’ and I had fallen on his neck and kissed him on 
both cheeks before he could say, ‘ Wait a bit, young man ; before 
you marry her you must get together just a little money ; I will be 
content with 1,000 drachmas (£40). When you have that to offer 
in return for Kallirhoe’s dower you shall be married.’ ‘A thousand 
drachmas !’ muttered I. ‘ May the God of the ravens help me!” (an 
expression denoting impossibility), “and I burst into tears.” 

The men of modern Greece when violently agitated cry as readily 
as cunning Ulysses, and are not ashamed of the fact. 

“T remember well that evening,” continued Nikola. “I left the 
house as it was getting dusk, and climbed down the steep path to 
the sea. I wandered for hours amongst the wild mastic and the 
brushwood. My feet refused to carry me home that night, so I lay 
down on the floor in the little white church, dedicated to my patron 
saint, down by the harbour, where we go for our annual festival when 
the priest blesses the waters and our boats. Many’s the time, as a 
lad, I’ve jumped into the water to fetch out the cross, which the 
priest throws into the sea with a stone tied to it on this occasion, and 
many’s the time I’ve been the lucky one to bring it up and get a few 
coppers for my wetting. That night I thought of tying a stone round 
my own neck and jumping into the sea, so that all traces of me might 
disappear. 

“T could not make up my mind to face any one all next day, so 
I wandered amongst the rocks, scarcely remembering to feed myself 
on the few olives I had in my pocket. I could do nothing but sing 
‘ The Little Caique,’ which made me sob and feel better.” 

The song of “ The Little Caique” is a great favourite amongst the 
seafaring men of the Greek islands. It is a melancholy love ditty, of 
which the following words are a fairly close translation :— 


In a tiny little caique 
Forth in my folly one night 
To the sea of love I wandered, 
Where the land was nowhere in sight. 
O my star ! O my brilliant star ! 
Have pity on my youth, 
Desert me not, oh ! leave me not 
Alone in the sea of love ! 
O my star! O my brilliant star ! 
I have met you on my path. 
Dost thou bid me not tarry near thee ? 
Are thy feelings not of love ? 
Lo ! suddenly about me fell 
The darkness of that night, 
And the sea rolled in mountains around me, 
And the land was nowhere in sight, 
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“ Towards evening I returned home. My mother’s anxious face 
told me that she, too, had suffered during my absence ; and out of a 
pot of lentil soup, which was simmering on the embers, she gave me 
a bowlful, and it refreshed me. To my dying day I shall never 
forget my father’s and brothers’ wrath. I had wilfully absented myself 
for a whole day from my work. I was called ‘a peacock,’ ‘a burnt man’ 
(equivalent to a fool), ‘no man at all,’ ‘horns,’ and any bad name that 
occurred to them. For days and weeks after this I was the most 
miserable, down-trodden Greek alive, and all on account of a woman.” 
And here Nikola came to a stop, and ordered his wife to fetch him 
another glass of raki to moisten his throat. No Greek can talk or 
sing long without a glass of raki. 

“About two months after these events,” began Nikola with 
renewed vigour, “my father ordered me to clear away a heap of 
stones which occupied a-corner of a little terrace-vineyard we owned 
on a slope near the church of Episcopi.! We always thought the 
stones had been put there to support the earth from falling from the 
terrace above, but it lately had occurred to my father that it was only 
a heap of loose stones which had been cleared off the field and 
thrown there when the vineyard was made, and the removal of which 
would add several square feet to the small holding. Next morning 
I started about an hour before the Panagia (Madonna) had opened 
the gates of the East,? with a mule and paniers to remove the stones. 
I worked hard enough when I got there, for the morning was cold, 
and I was beginning to find that the harder I worked the less time I 
had for thought. Stone after stone was removed, pannier-load after 
pannier-load was emptied down the cliff, and fell rattling amongst the 
brushwood and rousing the partridges and crows as they fell. After 
a couple of hours’ work the mound was rapidly disappearing, when I 
came across something white projecting upwards. I looked at it 
closely ; it was a marble foot. More stones were removed, and dis- 
closed a marble leg, two legs, a body, an arm; a head and anotlier 
arm, which had been broken off by the weight of the stones, lay close 
by. ‘Though I was somewhat astonished at this discovery, yet I did 
not suppose it to be of any value. I had heard of things of this kind 
being found: before. My father had an ugly bit of marble which 
came out of a neighbouring tomb. However, I did not throw it over 


' This church was originally the temple of Pythian Apollo, and stands much 
as it originally did. 

* The peasants believe still that the Madonna opens gates, out of which her 
son issues on his daily course round the world—an obvious confusion between 
Christianity and the old Sun-worship, 
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the cliff with the other stones, but I put it on one side and went on 
again with my work. 

“ All day long my thoughts kept reverting to this statue. It was 
so very life-like—so different from the stiff, ugly marble figures I had 
seen ; and it was so much larger, too, standing nearly four feet high. 
Perhaps, thought I, the Panagia has put it here—perhaps it is a sacred 
miracle-working thing, such as the priests find in spots like this. And 
then suddenly I remembered how, when I was a boy, a great German 
effendi had visited Sikinos, and was reported to have dug up and 
carried away with him priceless treasures. Is this statue worth any- 
thing? was the question which haunted me all day, and which I 
would have given ten years of my young life to solve. 

“ When my day’s work was over, I put the statue on to my mule, 
and carefully covered it over, so that no one might see what I had 
found ; for though I was hopelessly ignorant of what the value of 
my discovery might be, yet instinct prompted me to keep it to myself. 
It was dark when I reached the village, and I went straight to the 
store, sorely perplexed as to what to do with my treasure. There 
was no time to bury it, for I had met one of my brothers, who would 
tell them at home that I had returned ; so in all haste I hid the cold 
white thing under the grain in the corner, trusting that no one would 
find it, and went home. I passed a wretched night, dreaming and 
restless by turns. Once I woke up in horror, and found it difficult to 
dispel the effects of a dream in which I had sold Kallirhoe to a 
prince, and married the statue by mistake. And next day my heart 
stood still when my father went down to the store with me, shoved 
his hand into the grain, and muttered that we must send it up to the 
mill to be ground. That very night I went out with a spade and 
buried my treasure deep in the ground under the straggling branches 
of our fig-tree, where I knew it would not be likely to be disturbed.” 

Nikola paused here for a while, stirred the embers with the little 
brass tweezers, the only diminutive irons required for so liliputian a 
fire, sang snatches of nasal Greek music, so distasteful to a western 
ear, and joined his wife in muttering “ winter!” “ snow !” “storm!” 
and other less elegant invectives against the weather, which these 
islanders use when winter comes upon them for two or three days, 
and makes them shiver in their wretched unprotected houses; and 
they make no effort to protect themselves from it, for they know that 
in a few days the sun will shine again and dry them, their mud roofs 
will cease to leak, and nature will smile once more. 

If they do get mysterious illnesses they will attribute them to 
supernatural causes, saying a Nereid ora sprite has struck them, and 
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never suspect the damp. Nature’s own pupils they are. Their only 
medical suggestion is that all illnesses are worms in the body, which 
have been distributed by God’s agents, the mysterious and invisible 
inhabitants of the air, to those whose sin requires chastising, or whose 
days are numbered. Such is the simple daci//us theory prevalent in 
the Greek islands. Who knows but what they are right ? 

“ Never was a poor fellow in such perplexity as I was,” continued 
Nikola, “ the possessor of a marble woman whose value I could not 
learn, and about whom I did not care one straw, whilst I yearned 
after a woman whose value I knew to be a thousand drachmas, and 
whom I could not buy. My hope, too, was rendered more acute by 
the vague idea that perhaps my treasure might prove to be as valuable 
as Kallirhoe, and I smiled to think of the folly of the man who 
would be likely to prefer the cold marble statue to my plump, warm 
Kallirhoe. But they tell me that you cold Northerners have hearts 
of marble, so I prayed to the Panagia and all the saints to send 
some one who would take the statue away, and give me enough money 
to buy Kallirhoe. 

“IT was much more lively now; my father and brothers had no 
cause to scold me any longer, for I had hope ; every evening now I 
went to the café to talk, and all the energy of my existence was 
devoted to one object, namely, to get the Demarch to tell me all he 
knew about the chances of selling treasures in that big world where 
the steamer went, without letting him know that I had found any- 
thing. After many fruitless efforts, one day the Demarch told me 
how, in the old Turkish days, before he was born, a peasant of Melcs 
had found a statue of a woman called Aphrodite, just as I had found 
mine, in a heap of stones ; that the peasant had got next to nothing 
for it, but that Mr. Brest, the French consul, had made a fortune out 
of it, and that now the statue was the wonder of the Western world. 
By degrees I learnt how relentless foreigners like you, Effendi, do 
swoop down from time to time on these islands and carry home 
what is worth thousands of drachmas, after giving next to nothing for 
them. A week or two later, I learnt from the Demarch’s lips how 
strict the Greek Government is, that no marble should leave the 
country, and that they never give anything like the value for the 
things themselves, but that sometimes by dealing with a foreign 
effendi in Athens good prices have been got and the Government 
eluded, 

** Poor me! in those days my hopes grew very very small indeed. 
How could I, an ignorant peasant, hope to get any money from any- 
body? So I thought less and less about my statue, and more and more 
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about Kallirhoe, until my face looked haggard again, and my mother 
sighed. 

“ My statue had been in her grave nearly a year,” laughed 
Nikola, “ and after the way of the world she was nearly forgotten, 
when one day a caique put in to Sikinos, and two foreign effendi— 
Franks, I believe—came up to the town; they were the first that had 
visited our rock since the German who had opened the graves on 
the hillside, and had carried off a lot of gold and precious things. 
So we all stared at them very hard, and gathered in crowds around 
the Demarch’s door to get a glimpse at them as they sat at table. I 
was one of the crowd, and as I looked at them I thought of my 
buried statue, and my hope flickered again. 

“ Very soon the report went about amongst us that they were 
miners from Laurion, come to inspect our island and see if we had 
anything valuable in the way of minerals; and my father, whose vision 
it had been for years to find a mine and make himself rich thereby, 
was greatly excited, and offered to lend the strangers his mules. 
The old man was too infirm to go himself, greatly to his regret, but 
he sent me as muleteer, with directions to conduct the miners to 
certain points of the island, and to watch narrowly everything they 
picked up. Many times during the day I was tempted to tell them 
all about my statue and my hopes, but I remembered what the 
Demarch had said about greedy foreigners robbing poor islanders. So 
I contented myself with asking all sorts of questions about Athens ; 
who was the richest foreign effendi there, and did he buy statues? 
what sort of thing was the custom, and should I, who came from 
another part of Greece, be subject to it if I went? I sighed to go to 
Athens. 

“ All day I watched them closely, noted what sort of stones they 
picked up, noted their satisfaction or dissatisfaction, and as I watched 
them an idea struck me—an idea which made my heart leap and 
tremble with excitement. 

“ That evening I told my father some of those lies which hurt 
nobody, and are therefore harmless, as the priests say. I told him I 
had acquired a great knowledge of stones that day, that I knew 
where priceless minerals were to be found ; I drew on my imagination 
about possible hidden stores of gold and silver in our rocky Sikinos. 
I saw that I had touched the right chord, for though he always told us 
hard-working lads that an’ olive with a kernel gives a boot to a man, 
yet I felt sure that his inmost ideas soared higher, and that he was, 
like the rest of the Sikiniotes, deeply imbued with the idea that 
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mineral treasures, if only they could be found, would give a man more 
than boots. 

“From that day my mode of life was changed. Instead of 
digging in the fields and tending the vines, I wandered aimlessly 
about the island collecting specimens of stones. I chose them at 
random—those which had some bright colour in them were the best 
—and every evening I added some fresh specimens to my collection, 
which were placed for safety in barrels in the store. ‘Don’t say a 
word to the neighbours,’ was my father’s injunction ; and I really 
believe they all thought my reason was leaving me, or how else could 
they account for my daily wanderings ? 

“In about a month’s time I had collected enough specimens for my 
purpose, and then, with considerable trepidation, one evening I dis- 
closed my plan to my father. ‘Something must be done with those 
specimens,’ I began ; and as I said this I saw with pleasure his old 
eyes sparkle as he tried to look unconcerned. 

“¢ Well, Kola, what is to be done with them ?’ 

“ «Simply this, father. I must take them to Athens or Laurion, 
and get money down for showing the efend# where the mines are. 
We can’t work them ourselves.’ 

*“¢To Athens! to Laurion !’ exclaimed my father, breathless at 
the bare notion of so stupendous a journey. 

“Of course I must,’ I added, laughing, though secretly terrified 
lest he should flatly refuse to let me go; and before I went to bed 
that night my father promised to give me ten drachmas for my 
expenses. ‘Only take a few of your specimens, Kola; keep the best 
back ;’ for my father is a shrewd man, though he has never left 
Sikinos. But on this point I was determined, and would take all or 
none, so my father grumbled and called me a ‘ peacock,’ but for this I 
did not care. 

“Next day I ordered a box for my specimens. ‘ Why not take 
them in the old barrels?’ growled my father. But I said they might 
get broken, and the specimens inside be seen. So at last a wooden 
box, just four feet long and two feet high, was got ready—not without 
difficulty either, for wood in Sikinos is rarer than quails at Christmas, 
and my father grumbled not a little at the sum he had to pay for it 
—more than half the produce of his vintage, poor man! And whenI 
thought how my mother might not be able to make any cheesecakes 
at Easter—the pride of her heart, poor thing !—I almost regretted the 
game I was playing.” 

The Easter cheesecakes of the island (rupéryrra) are what they 
profess to be ; cheese, curd, saffron, and flour being the chief ingre- 
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dients. They are reckoned an essential luxury at that time of the 
year, and some houses make as many as sixty. It isa sign of great 
poverty and deprivation when none are made. 

“The caique was to leave next morning if the wind was favour- 
able for Ios, where the steamer would touch on the following day, 
and take me on my wild, uncertain journey. I don’t think I can be 
called a coward for feeling nervous on this occasion. I admit that 
it was only by thinking steadfastly about Kallirhoe that I could screw 
up my courage. When it was quite dark I took the wooden key of 
the store, and, as carelessly as I could, said I was going to pack my 
specimens. My brothers volunteered to come and help me, for they 
were all mighty civil now it became known that I was bound for 
Athens to make heaps of money, but I refused their help with a surly 
‘good night,’ and set off into the darkness alone with my spade. I 
was horribly nervous as I went along ; I thought I saw a Nereid or 
a Lamia in every olive-tree. At the least rustle I thought they were. 
swooping down upon me, and would carry me off into the air, and I 
should be made to marry one of those terrible creatures and live in 
a mountain cavern, which would be worse than losing Kallirhoe 
altogether ; but St. Nikolas and the Panagia helped me, and I dug 
my statue up without any molestation. 

“She was a great weight to carry all by herself, but at last I got 
her into the store, and deposited her in her new coffin, wedged her 
in, and cast a last, almost affectionate look at this marble representa- 
tion of life, which had been so constantly in my thoughts for months 
and months, and finally I proceeded to bury her with specimens, 
covering her so well that not a vestige of marble could be seen for three 
inches below the surface. What a weight the box was! I could not 
lift it myself, but the deed was done, so I nailed the lid on tightly, 
and deposited what was over of my specimens in the hole where the 
statue had been reposing, and then I lay down on the floor to rest, 
not daring to go out again or leave my treasure. I thought it never 
would be morning ; every hour of-the night I looked out to see if 
there was any fear of a change of wind, but it blew quietly and 
steadily from the north ; it was quite clear that we should be able to 
make Iosos next morning without any difficulty. 

“ As soon as it was light I went home. My mother was up, and 
packing my wallet with bread and olives. She had put a new cover on 
my mattress, which I was to take with me. The poor old dear could 
hardly speak, so agitated was she at my departure ; my brothers and 
father looked on with solemn respect ; and I—why, I sat staring out of 
the window to see Kallirhoe returning from the well with her amphora 
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on her head. As soon as I saw her coming, I rushed out to bid her 
good-bye. We shook hands. I had not done this for twelve months 
now, and the effect was to raise my courage to the highest pitch, and 
banish all my nocturnal fears. 

* Mother spilt a jug of water on the threshold, as an earnest of 
success and a happy return. My father and my brothers came down 
to the store to help me put the box on to the mule’s back, and greatly 
they murmured at the weight thereof. ‘There’s gold there,’ muttered 
my father beneath his breath. ‘ Kola will be a prince some day,’ 
growled my eldest brother jealously, and I promised to make him 
Eparch of Santorin, or Demarch of Sikinos if he liked that better. 

“The bustle of the journey hardly gave me a moment for thought. 
I was very ill crossing over in the caique to Ios, during which time 
my cowardice came over me again, and I wondered if Kallirhoe was 
worth all the trouble I was taking ; but I was lost in astonishment at 
the steamer—so astonished that I had no time to be sick, so I was 
able to eat some olives that evening, and as I lay on my mattress on 
the steamer’s deck as we hurried on towards the Pirzeus, I pondered 
over what I should do on reaching land. 

“You know what the Pirzus is like, Effendi?” continued 
Nikola, after a final pause and a final glass of raki, “what a city it 
is, what bustle and rushing to and fro !” 

I had not the heart to tell him that in England many a fishing 
village is larger, and the scene of greater excitement. 

“They all laughed at me for my heavy box, my island accent, my 
island dress, and if it had not been for a kind pad/ikari I had met on 
the steamer, I think I should have gone mad. The officers of the 
custom house were walking about on the quay, peering suspiciously 
into the luggage of the newly arrived, and naturally my heavy box 
excited their suspicions. I was prepared for some difficulty of this 
kind, and the agony of my interview quite dispelled my confusion. 

«What have you there?’ 

“¢ Aeéyyara (specimens),’ I replied. 

“Specimens of what?’ 

‘«« Specimens of minerals for the efénd? at Laurium.’ 

“¢ Open the box!’ And, in an agony of fright, I saw them tear + off 
the lid of my treasure and dive their hands into its contents. 

* «Stones !’ said one official. 

“* Worthless stones!’ sneered another, ‘let the fool go’; and 
with scant ceremony they threw the stones back into the box, and 
shoved me and my box away with a curse. 

“T was now free to go wheresoever I wished, and with the aid of 
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my friend I found a room into which I put my box, and as I turned 
the key, and sallied forth on my uncertain errand, I prayed to the 
Panagia Odegetria to guide my footsteps aright. 

“ The next few days were a period of intense anxiety for me. In 
subdued whispers I communicated to the consuls of each nation the 
existence of my treasure. One had the impudence to offer me only 
200 drachmas for it, another 300, another 400, and another 500 ; then 
each came again, advancing 100 drachmas on their former bids, and 
sO my spirits rose, until at last a grand efendi came down from 
Athens, and without hesitation offered me 1,000 drachmas. ‘Give me 
fifty more for the trouble of bringing it and you shall have it,’ said I, 
breathless with excitement, and in five minutes the long-coveted 
money was in my hands. 

** My old father was very wroth when I returned to Sikinos, and 
when he learnt that I had done nothing with my specimens ; the 
brightness had gone out of his eyes, he was more opprobrious than 
ever, but I cared nothing for what he said. My mother had her 
cheesecakes on Easter Sunday, and on that very day Kallirhoe and 
I were crowned.” 

Thus ended Nikola’s romance. If ever I go to St. Petersburg, I 
shall look carefully for Nikola’s statue in the Hermitage collection, 
which, I understand, was its destination. 


J. THEODORE BENT. 























SHAKESPEARE FOLIOS AND 
QUARTOS. 


HAKESPEARE, so deep, philosophical, occult, inexhaustible 
almost in repayment of the student—-so overlaid with specu- 
lations and commentaries—has so far furnished a vast contribu- 
tion to the “libraries of the curious.” He stands alone in this fruitful- 
ness; Racine, Molitre, and other great classics offering their text 
without exciting controversy and displaying their meaning without 
difficulty. But we must add to this fruitfulness the strange dispensa- 
tion which attends the great: that sense of mystery and obscurity 
which prevents us ever reaching, with anything approaching assurance, 
to the knowledge that we have or know what Shakespeare really 
wrote—we must depend on various and conflicting versions. As in 
the case of the oracles, we hold the general sense, but the literal and 
exact form escapes us. As is well known, there is no authorised 
canon of Shakespeare. There is, in fact, no authority, and, strangest 
of all, the writer of these immortal pieces, unlike other authors, was 
least concerned with their publication and editing. The man who 
wrote for all time seems not to have cared to bring his work before 
the British public, nor to have bethought him of editing, printing, 
or correcting the press, or of any of those welcome incidents that 
attend on authorship. He was, indeed, an author that did not write 
for “ the Press.” 

This curious fate has naturally had extraordinary results. The 
works given to the press by others than the author, as they were found, 
picked up, or copied, naturally reflected their disorderly origin, each 
shape being different, and often opposed to the other. The plays 
were clearly printed from notes, recollections, and rude playhouse 
copies. Further, the compositor did his best to add to the disorder, 
and every page of the folio is unpunctuated and teems with errors. 

In truth, it is with the works of Shakespeare as with the Scrip- 
tures ; there is no original text, but only the best, or what is thought 
the best. In the case of the Scriptures there are the various recognised 
MSS., the Vatican and others, while of Shakespeare there are the 
little quartos and the four folios. None of these can be shown to 
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have had any relation with the author or his original MS. Hence 
none has more special claim to authority than its fellows. There isin 
fact no canonical text of Shakespeare to which we can appeal. Hence we 
see it is impossible to decree that a particular disputed line was written 
inany one way. Round these quartos and the four folios there floats 
a cloud of almost romantic details. Behind which we make out the 
army of laborious commentators, giving days and nights, and whole 
lives, to the comparing of copies, the counting of lines, the searching 
for analogous passages in other authors, until a perfect flood of light 
has been shed upon the question. Behind them are ranged the 
collectors and their searchings—the story of some rare quarto—the 
restorations—and, above all, the “ fearsome” prices. These, it may 
be conceived, will be rising with every year, owing to the demand 
in America and the Colonies. 

One element in the value of the first Shakespeare folio, which 
accounts for the great price given for a really good ferfect copy, 
is that it shail be, in our author’s words, one entire and perfect 
chrysolite—“ uncut,” and formed of the sheets which were put 
together originally. Nothing is more mysterious than the fate that 
seems to pursue these comparatively modern volumes: works a 
hundred and a hundred and thirty years older have fared infinitely 
better, and have swept down the rapids of time without the least 
damage or wreckage. But this work is found frayed, maimed, im- 
perfect, leaves and sheets torn out in the middle, the beginning, and 
end. Almost every copy, save two or three that can be named, is 
“made up”—that is, the defects of one are supplemented from others. 

George Steevens supplies a fair reason. ‘Of all volumes,” he 
says, “those of popular entertainment are soonest injured. It 
would be difficult to name four folios that are oftener found in dirty, 
mutilated condition than this first assemblage of Shakespeare’s 
plays, ‘God’s Revenge against Murder,’ ‘The Gentleman’s Recrea- 
tion,’ and Johnson’s ‘Lives of the Highwaymen.’! This folio 
Shakespeare,” he goes on; “was generally found on the hall 
tables of mansions, and that a multitude of his pages ‘ have this 
effect of gravy’ may be imputed to the various eatables set out on 
the same boards. I have repeatedly met with flakes of pie-crust 
between the leaves of our author. ‘These unctuous fragments remain- 


» A curious concatenation, which suggests a capital story of a similar ocd 
association : A well-known judge had, in his early days at the bar, published a 
work on ‘‘ Chancery Practice,” which was but poorly esteemed by his ‘brethren, 
and indeed did not sell. One of his more malicious friends always protested that 
he had just entered the sale rooms to hear the auctioneer announcing in suave 
tones, ‘* The next lot, gentlemen, will be a miscellany, consisting of a bootjack, 
a small pencil-case, and Yones’ Chancery Practice,” 
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ing long in close confinement, communicated their grease to several 
pages deep on each side of them. Since our breakfasts have become 
less gross, our favourite authors have escaped with fewer injuries. I 
claim to be the first commentator who strove with becoming serious- 
ness to account for the frequent stains that disgrace the earliest 
folio edition which is now become the most expensive book in our 
language. For,” asks the astonished Steevens, “what other English 
volume, without plates, and printed since the year 1600, is now 
known to have sold more than once for thirty-five pounds fourtecn 
shillings?” What would he have said to Lady Burdett Coutts’s copy ? 
There is a pleasant quaintness in allthis. He tells us, moreover, 
that most of the first folios then extant belonged to ancient families 
resident in the country. 

Every possible adulteration, he tells, has of late years (that is 
sixty years since) been practised in fitting up copies of this book for 
sale. ‘“ When leaves are wanting, they have been reprinted with 
battered types, and foisted into vacancies. When the title has been 
lost, a spurious one has been fabricated, with a blank space left for 
the head of Shakespeare, afterwards added for the second, third, or 
fourth impressions. ‘To conceal these frauds, thick vermilion lines 
have been usually drawn over the edges of the engravings, and dis- 
coloured with tobacco water till it had assumed the true jaune 
antique. Sometimes leaves have been inserted from the second folio, 
and, in a known instance, the entire play of Cymbeline, the 
genuine date being altered.” And this is the more easy, as the 
matter of both editions corresponds exactly page by page and line 
by line, though differing in words. 

In 1821, a pleasant writer, Mr. Davis, in his “ Journey round the 
Library of a Bibliomaniac,” quotes some prices given for this in- 
teresting volume. In 1792, Daly’s copy brought £ 30; Heathcote’s (title 
wanting), £37; S. Ireland’s, in 1801, £14 ; Duke of Roxburgh’s, 
£100 ; Sebright’s, in 1807 (title wanting), £30; Stanley’s (title also 
wanting), £37; Sir P. Thompson’s, in 1815, #41 ; and in 1818, at 
the Sanders sale, “a fine original copy in a genuine state” brought 
#121. The third, he adds, is nearly as valuable as the first, the 
second is “ adulterated” in every page. Droeshout’s portrait served 
for all the four editions. ‘‘ Good or first impressions are valued by 
judges at about five guineas, inferior ones are scarcely worth a 
guinea, as the lines have been crossed over the face to give strength 
to the impression ; and Mr. Caulfield, a competent judge in these 
matters, says the only way to discover the genuine is by observing 
the shading of the face, to be expressed by single lines.” So min- 


utely is this grave question discussed, 
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“ Mr. Garrick,” Steevens tells us, ‘‘about forty years ago, paid 
only one pound sixteen to Mr. Payne, at the Meuse Gate, for a fine 
copy of this folio. After the death of our Roscius it should have 
accompanied his collection of Old Plays to the Museum, but had 
been taken out of his library and had not been heard of since.” 

At the sale of “an Eminent Collector,” in 1847, there was a 
copy of the first folio, in old russia—described as “a genuine copy, 
and in no degree made up. It is complete in every respect, with the 
portrait and original leaf of Ben Jonson’s verses, and is remarkably 
pure. Indeed, it may be styled an immaculate copy, and would adorn 
the richest and most curious library extant.” It brought #155, and 
was probably the first of Mr. Gardner’s quartett. 

At this well-known sale of Mr. Dunn Gardner’s, a gentleman 
who admitted nothing but what was choice and as nearly perfect as 
possible, the four folios were sold. They were thus described, and 
the “ notes” and marks of each may be found useful. 

2058 SHAKESPEARE. Mr. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’Ss COMEDIES AND 
TRAGEDIES. Published according to the True Original Copies. 
London. Printed by Isaac Faggard and Ed. Blount, 1623. 
*,* FIRST EDITION. This copy, from the Libraries of Mr. Hibbert and Mr. 
Wilks, is ONE OF THE FINEST COPIES KNOWN, and without doubt, THE 
FINEST that has ever been sold by public auction. It may, though 
bound in russia, with border of gold, in the quiet and good taste of 
Montague, be called in its original state, and may be fairly stated, as 
far as a book can be so designated, AN IMMACULATE COPY. 
2059 SHAKESPEARE’S (Mr. William) COMEDIES, &c., as before. 
THE SECOND IMPRESSION, russia, gilt edges. 
London, Printed by Tho. Cotes, for Robert Allot, and are to be sold at 
his shop, at the signe of the Blacke Bearein Paul's Church-yard, 1632. 
The leaf with the lines preceding the title is in this copy shorter than the 
work itself, that being unusually large. 
2060 SHAKESPEARE’s (Mr. William) COMEDIES, &c., as defore. 
THE THIRD IMPRESSION, FINE COPY, russia, gilt edges. 
London, Printed for Philip Chetwinde, 1663. 
EXTREMELY RARE, nay, almost as rare as the first edition, owing to the 
greater portion of the impression being destroyed in the Great Fire of 
London. The title page bears the same portrait, and a leaf with the 
same lines precedes it. 
2061. SHAKESPEAR’s (Mr. William) CoMeEp1Es, &c., as before, to which is added, 
Seven Plays never before Printed in Folio, &c. 
THE FOURTH EDITION, FINE COPY, russia, marbled edges. 1685 
*,* The same portrait was used for this edition, after having been retouched ; 
it here occupies the upper part of a leaf preceding the title, having the 
metrical lines beneath it. The work is printed in a larger size, the pre- 
fatory matter occupying only four pages. 

A London bookseller had lately on sale “Mr. William Shake- 
speare’s Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies, Published according to 
the True Originall Copies, the Second Impression, with portrait by 
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Droeshout, folio, fine tall copy in russia extra, gilt edges, with arms 
stamped in gold on the sides.” Thirty guineas was the price asked. 

A copy of unusual interest, partly from the fact that it belonged to David 
Garrick, and contains his bookplate, and partly because copies are rarely found 
with such large margins. It measures 13} inches by 9, and has some of the 
leaves with ROUGH UNCUT EDGES, in which state mo copy is on record but that of 
George Daniel, which was the largest example known, and sold for £148. The 
Perkins copy, measuring half an inch less than ours, brought £44 ; and the Ouvry 
copy, which was smaller still, sold for £46. The verse opposite the title and a 
portion of the last leaf are in admirable facsimile, and a part of the margin of the 
title has been skilfully repaired. 


It is a nice question whether the original sheets of so old a book 
constitute the identity, and whether the substitution of a sheet, 
practically the same, makes any legal difference. The truth is, the 
original sheets belong to each other and acquire from the companion- 
ship a special caste—they are the same under the same atmosphere— 
the same pressure—the same sewing and binding—the same “lie,” 
as it were. So that a new intruder is a disturber, and does not 
belong to the party. It is curious, too, how this is betrayed to the 
skilful and practised eye. It was thus that Mr. Croker, suspecting, from 
the text, some suppression in the second edition of Boswell’s “ Tour,” 
took the book to pieces, and discovered “a cancel”—that is, only a 
portion of a sheet had been sewn in. 

At the Perkins sale, in 1873, where everything was of the choicest 
and rarest quality, there were the four Folios, quietly described as 
“a superb set.” All were bound in crimson morocco, with joints 
and gilt leaves, and by measurement were 13} inches by 8} inches 
for the first, 13 inches by 9 inches for the second, 134 inches by 
8% inches for the third, and 14 inches by 9 inches for the fourth. It 
was noted, with just pride, that the first folio was of exactly the same 
dimensions as that of the famous Daniel copy, while the third was 
“an eighth of an inch ¢a/ler”! The third brought £105, the 
fourth £ 22. 

This Perkins “ first folio,” it may be added, with that of the 
Daniel of 1864, form the two most famous copies, from the high 
prices they realised. For this brought £585, and came from 
Mr. Dent’s collection. But a greater celebrity attended the Daniel 
copy. This was knocked down for seven hundred and sixteen 
pounds two shillings! This spirited price was given by a well- 
known opulent lady, whose collection it now adorns. 

With these alarmist prices in view, it may seem strange to tell, 
that the modest collector, who looks out steadily and perseveringly, 
and watches his opportunity, may in time come into possession of 
these “ scarcities.” The writer of these notes, in the short space of 
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two years, has contrived to secure the four folios, each of course 
imperfect and lacking a few pages, and rather “ cropped,” but satis- 
factory though not brilliant copies. The first folio cost him twelve 
pounds, the second three, the third eight, and the fourth about the 
same—total, about thirty pounds. In the future it will be difficult to 
be so successful. ‘To these he has added a fine chronological col- 
lection of Editions, mostly illustrated—a noble monument to the 
popularity of the Bard. Here are the four massive and sumptuous 
quarto editions—Pope’s, Hanmer’s, Heath’s, and Boydell’s—on the 
production of whichabout £ 150,0co must have beenspent. Then follow 
fine octavo sets—Rowe, Theobald, Malone, Bell, Steevens, Bulmer, 
Harness, Knight, Gilbert, Edition de Luxe, &c. No writer abroad 
has been so honoured. There are devastating collectors, who “ illus- 
trate” a copy of Shakespeare with plates cut out from all these 
volumes, and these pictures amount to many thousand. In the year 
1824 a Mr. Wilson obtained celebrity for a collection of this kind, so 
extensive and important that a book was published containing a list 
of these spoliations, to furnish the collector “ with a catalogue from 
which he may select the more accessible materials for the illustration of 
our great bard,” z.¢. those books from which he may cut out pictures. 

The finest Shakespearean emprize of our own times was the grand 
edition in sixteen solid folio volumes, issued by Mr. Halliwell. This 
undertaking proposed to comprise all that has been said on the poet. 
It was handsomely and copiously illustrated, and a volume was 
devoted to his life. It was issued’ by subscription at 63 guineas the 
set, and only 150 copies were printed, there being a signed 
engagement on the part of the printer not to print more, or even to 
use any of the “ waste sheets” printed to supply the place of any 
that had been soiled. This valuable work, which rarely appears in 
the market, fetches about #80. The print, however, of the plays is 
ineffective and overpowered, as in some revivals of the plays, by 
too lavish scenery and decorations, by commentary and notes. 

A small volume might be written on the little quarto plays, 
and nothing is more interesting than the contending claims of the 
different editions and readings. The labour and cost that has been 
incurred, the numberless facsimiles of every page and word, so that 
the explorer should have the various editions before him for his 
studies, is very extraordinary. These facsimiles have been several 
times produced, either in perfect facsimile, or in ordinary type, and 
are of great value to the student. In 1871 that spirited Shakespearean, 
Mr. Halliwell, issued facsimiles of the early quarto plays of Shake- 
speare, including every known edition of all the plays which were issued 
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in the dramatist’s lifetime. ‘There were forty-eight volumes, small 
quarto, half morocco. Only thirty-one copies were privately printed ; 
five or six sets have been destroyed, several broken up, and others 
locked up in public libraries, so that complete sets are now becoming 
exceedingly rare. £160 was the price of this collection! At the 
present moment a fresh collection is being issued under the direction 
of the New Shakespeare Society, which will only cost about £10. 
They are exact facsimiles. Unfortunately, a fire at the lithographer’s 
premises has destroyed some of the impressions. There have been 
repeated facsimiles of the folio, notably Mr. Staunton’s, but the effect 
is not pleasant. It is almost impossible to reproduce a volume, in 
ordinary type, that shall be an exact and accurate copy of the 
original. The third folio, which was set from the second, and the 
fourth, from the second, literally teem with printer’s errors. And 
Mr. Upcott, who at the beginning of the century issued a reprint of 
the first, found his well-meant effort useless and worthless, from the 
innumerable blunders. It is curious that as the new series of quartos is 
being issued, almost before it is half completed, the first issues are 
disappearing and becoming scarce. It is in Hamlet, however, 
bibliographically as well as intellectually, that all devotion centres. It 
is here that the quartos and folios concentrate all their interest, and 
the comparison of these seven or eight copies, and their variations, 
has exercised the wits of all commentators. 
The first Hamlet quarto is thus introduced :— 
The 
Tragicall Historie of 
HAMLET, 
Prince of Denmarke. 
By William Shakespeare. 
As it hath beene divers times acted by his Highnesse Servants in the Citie of 
London : as also in the two Vniversities of Cambridge 
and Oxford, and else-where. 
At London, printed for N. L. and John Trundell 
1603. 


The second :— 
The 


Tragicall Historie of 
HAMLET, 
Prince of Denmarke. 
By William Shakespeare. 
Newly imprinted and enlarged to about as much againe as it was, according to the 
true and perfect coppie. 
AT LONDON 
Printed by I. R., for N. L., and are to be sold at his Shoppe under 
Saint Dunstan’s Church in Fleet Street. 


1604. 
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The third edition appeared in 1605, and is from the same types 
and formes. Next follows :— 


Shakespeare (William) Tragedy of Hamlet Prince of Denmarke, newly imprinted 

and inlarged according to the true and perfect copy lastly printed. 

morocco, by Bedford, EDGES UNCUT, probably the finest copy known. 
Printed by W. S. for Fohn Smethwicke, and are to be sold at his Shop 
in Saint Dunstan’s Churchyard in Fleet Street, under the Diall, n.d. 
*,* This undated edition is assigned to the year 1607, on the excellent 
authority of the Stationers’ Registers. The editions of 1604 and 1605 
being identical, this, though nominally the third, is, for all critical 
purposes, the second edition of the genuine play. 

Shakespeare (William) Tragedy of Hamlet Prince of Denmarke, newly imprinted 
and enlarged to almost as much againe as it was, according to the true 
and perfect coppy. 

morocco, gilt edges, by Bedford. 

At London, Printed for Fohn Smethwicke, and are to be sold at his 
shoppe in Saint Dunstan’s Churchyard in Fleetstreet, under the 
Diall, 1611. 
*.* A perfect genuine copy, with the original fly-leaf. An edition dated 
1609 is mentioned in some lists, but no copy is known. The present, 
of which no copy has appeared for sale for many years, is in all proba- 

bility the next edition after the preceding article. 


The singular variations between the first quarto and the second 
have always seemed to show convincingly how the text was obtained. 
Polonius is there called Corambis; Reynaldo Montano ; and there 
are many speeches in which the subject of the incident is treated 
in the same fashion but the words are quite different. 

So it seems certain that this copy was, as it were, picked up from 
hearsay, or from the actors, altered and made effective according to 
their lights in default of written copies. It has been suggested, 
indeed, by Mr. Aldis Wright and Mr. Halliwell, that they were taken 
from a vulgar stock play on the same subject which is known to have 
been often acted before Shakespeare took it up. But it is not likely 
that Shakespeare would have condescended to borrow the literal 
handling of a passage from such a source. 

Even so late as the days of the old Victoria Theatre, the actors 
often performed a play with little more to guide them than notes 
of the situations and topics, filling in the dialogue from their own 
invention. For these variations and corruptions the author himself 
is not accountable, as he did not authorise the publication, or they 
were published in spite of him. 

Every one of these editions of Hamlet is of a rarity that seems 
extraordinary, considering the period and the abundance of other 
books of the same era. Of the first edition, that of 1603, there 
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are two copies known. Of that of 1604 there are only ¢Aree copies : 
one in the Duke of Devonshire’s, one in Mr. Huth’s, and one in the 
Howe collections. Of that of 1605 there is only the perfect copy, 
which is the Capell collection. There is another in the British 
Museum, but it wants the last leaf. But now for the little romance 
of the first quarto of 1603. Down to fifty years ago it was un- 
known, but in the year 1825 Messrs. Payne and Foss, eminent 
bibliopolists in Pall Mall, brought the Duke of Devonshire a little 
volume containing some rare and valuable old plays, by Green and 
others, dated, before the year 1600, and among them, mirabile dictu, 
nestled this precious little quarto Hamlet of 1603. True, the last 
leaf was gone, and no one knew or was likely to know how the piece 
ended. This, for the reasons given above, was a more important 
find. For one hundred pounds it became the duke’s property, and 
was added to his Kemble Plays in Piccadilly. The duke immediately 
ordered a reprint to be made, and as in evidence of the hopelessness 
of doing a reprint that shail be accurate, Mr. Collier declares that, for 
a wonder, he could only find two letters wrong, and one stop ! 
Thus, with the most argus-eyed and vigilant corrector, blunders 
will escape, and the Upcott reprint of the first folio is said to be so 
full of blunders as to be worthless. 

The noble amateur might be justly proud of his “ unique,” 
displayed, no doubt, with a pardonable elation to the curious. Others 
might have their folios better or worse in condition, but the unique 
Hamlet, species and genus together, quite shamed the National 
Library. Mr. Halliwell Philips applied to “ fac-simile” it for his 
grand folio subscription Shakespeare ; but this was refused, 
possibly under the Collier influence, which then had the ducal ear. 
There might have been sufficient grounds. But, however that might be, 
Nemesis came speedily. The Duke was to enjoy his supericrity 
but thirty years in all. The refusal was in 1853; and in 1855, an 
English student at Trinity College, Dublin, had brought with 
him a few old pamphlets as “a memento” of his old home. 
He took some of them to a Dublin bookseller, living in 
Grafton Street, named Rooney. Rooney, it was said, “gave a 
shilling for the lot”—this is rumour, but he does not directly 
tell us what he gave. On looking over his purchase, he saw 
there was a copy of Hamlet, and he tells us that seeing there 
a character called Corambis and not Polonius, he knew at once 
it was the same edition as the duke’s unique. Unfortunately, the 
first leaf was missing—the title, in short. Now this, no doubt, 
prompted the first step taken by Rooney, which was the sensible 
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one of applying to the duke himself. The Rooney last leaf 
would have supplied the want in his copy, he might have destroyed 
or preserved the rest, and he would remain the owner of the unique 
one now made perfect. But he, unluckily, took no notice of the com- 
munication, which he no doubt bitterly regretted. The next step 
was to apply to the eminent Shakespearean Mr. Halliwell, who. at 
first doubted, but was convinced, we are told, by some quoted 
readings, though, considering there was a reprint, this was no argument. 
He then offered fifty guineas, but a hundred was asked, which “ could 
be got from the Museum.” Mr. Halliwell declined to make any 
advance, adding, in a needless spirit, “that he might whistle ” for his 
hundred from the Museum, on which Rooney repaired to London, 
bringing with him the treasure. He saw the officers of the Museum, 
who treated him de haut en bas, sneering at its ‘‘ cut-down” look, 
finally telling him if he liked to leave it for some indefinite time they 
would see about it. This he declined. Again he offered it to Mr. 
Halliwell, who declined to go beyond the fifty. Taking it to Mr. 
Boone, a well-known bookseller, he sold it to him for £70; 
and Mr. Boone promptly sold it to Mr. Halliwell for 4 160! 

This séy//ine system is more common than is supposed in book- 
buying ; what is too dear when the book is cheap, becoming cheap 
when the price is raised. Again too it is the case of the belle— 
taken easily when there are no competitors, but sought with ardour 
when she is in demand. 

It is significant that during this discussion Mr. Payne Collier 
declared that some ten or twelve years before he had ‘‘a large portion” 
of a copy of this very edition put into his hands, mysteriously formed 
of “ fly leaves and linings of bindings.” Strange to say, he refused to 
buy it for the modest price of #10, as he had the use of the duke’s 
copy, and there was moreover a reprint. This was but one of the 
many curious discoveries of this strange being, whose “ Corrector’s 
Folio” makes one of the marvels of Shakespearean literature. It would 
be affectation to conceal the suspicion somehow attached to his many 
appropriate discoveries. Even in the catalogue of his book sale, we 
find a copy of the “‘ Taming of the Shrew, 1607,” with the following 
curious contemporary MS. note on the first leaf (but unfortunately a 
portion cropped by the binder), “ 1607 played by the author,” a con- 
tribution to his little-known biography. How tantalising too that the 

binder should have ‘‘ cropped” away perhaps the most interesting 
details! 
The story of the “Corrector’s Folio” is curious. In 1847 Mr. 


Collier bought for 30s. from a second-hand bookseller a second folio, 
“s 
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much cropped and greasy, in which he discovered innumerable marginal 
alterations in ink. By laborious investigations he traced it to the 
family of Gray at Upton Court, where one Perkins, who may have 
been connected with the stage, was living a few years after the date 
on the folio. The duke bought this interesting volume, which was 
duly published with all its 2lterations—which, it must be said, are of 
the most arbitrary and elaborate kind. But privately the ingenious 
officials of the British Museum were allowed to inspect it, and bring- 
ing their critical sagacity to bear, and by the aid of magnifying glasses, 
discovered that the alterations had been first written in pencil ina 
modern hand, and then written over in an antique one. A chemist also 
applied tests to the “ink,” which proved to be paint or water colour, 
of course for the purpose of simulating the old tint of the ink. There 
was a vast deal of discussion on the subject, but the authority of the 
“* Corrector’s Folio” was certainly impaired if not destroyed. It must 
be owned the attempt was admirably carried out, and from the fac- 
similes of the alterations it can be seen how excellently the old hand- 
writing was imitated. As I write, the Syston Park First Folio is 
being sold, which claims to be “ the largest and finest copy known.” 
For it is a quarter of an inch taller than the Daniel copy. Further, 
the leaves of the top are rough, and have, therefore, been “ uncut ” 
by the binder. So minutely appraised has been this precious volume. 


PERCY FITZGERALD. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


Our SUBTERRANEAN METROPOLITAN RESERVOIR. 


NYBODY—(not a shareholder in the existing Water Com- 
panies)—who will take the trouble to study the geology of the 
“London Basin” can have no difficulty in understanding that we 
have a reservoir of wholesome filtered water under our feet, the capa- 
city of which we have fair reason to believe is abundantly sufficient 
to supply all the wants of the Metropolis, provided it be tapped and 
pumped in a proper manner. 

The probable reply to this will be that a boring for a well was 
made at Meux’s brewery, that other similar borings have been made in 
other places, and these have failed to supply more than a very small 
quantity of water. 

A little reflection on the conditions of the problem will show that 
such borings are simply ridiculous as a means of obtaining supplies 
from the chalk, or even for ascertaining their existence. 

The London basin is a great hollow or depression in the chalk, 
dipping far below the sea level, which basin (or trough, more properly 
speaking) was formerly an estuary in which was deposited, first a bed 
of plastic clay and sands, then the much greater bed of clay that 
bears the name of London clay. In certain hollows of the London 
clay, subsequently excavated by the ancient Thames, are deposits of 
gravel, and topping some of the highest parts of the London clay are 
marine sands. These gravels and sands, however, are so local and 
limited as to have but little importance in reference to the question 
I am discussing. ; 

The submarine depths of the great chalk trough underlie nearly 
the whole of the great Metropolis and its Middlesex suburbs, though 
it crops out on the surface at some of the transpontine suburbs. 

The northern outcrops are some miles away, but all of these 
chalk Downs, whether north, south, east, or west, are porous, and the 
rain that falls upon them sinks down into the chalk, always tending 
lower and lower. Some of it breaks out on the seashore or into 
river valleys, or rivulets flowing towards the sea, but that which gets 
below sea-level must, of necessity, remain and form an underground 
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reservoir. Such a reservoir is certainly under London. If the 
London clay, &c., were removed, the chalk surface of the London 
basin exposed, and its outlet to the sea dammed up, a lake of pel- 
lucid filtered water would fill the basin, rising nearly to the level of 
its source on the Downs. Such rising is now prevented by the imper- 
meability of the clay, and the outlet cutting formed by the lower 
Thames Valley. But all below sea-level (z.¢. Thames level) remains ; 
the chalk there is saturated with water constituting an available and 
continually self-renewing supply, extending beneath the whole of 
London. 

But how can we tap this reservoir? It is evident, from the nature 
of the chalk, that the water filters through it by a slow but con- 
tinuous oozing, and therefore a mere bore-hole, like that at Meux’s 
brewery, can only catch the oozing from the trivial surface of its own 
walls. If a large well, like a coal pit, ten or twelve feet diameter, were 
made, a proportionally greater quantity of water would ooze through. 
But even this would be very small compared with the requirements. 

Are we, then, to be tortured, like Tantalus, with the water close to 
our lips, yet ever evading our thirsty efforts to obtain it? 

This question has been answered at Brighton, where it has been 
practically demonstrated that there are fissures in the chalk, and that 
the water filters through the walls of these fissures, filling them at 
a rate corresponding to the area of their walls. Therefore, if the 
brewery boring had happened to strike one of the fissures, it might 
have received all the oozing out from a square mile of fissure- 
wall, instead of its own few square inches of wall. The exceptional 
success of some chalk wells may be thus explained. 

The probability of thus hitting an unknown fissure is very remote, 
like shooting blind-folded at a bull’s-eye. 

But there is another mode of hitting these natural tappings, viz. 
the driving of tunnels through the chalk in a horizontal—or nearly 
horizontal—direction. These are likely to cross a fissure and swallow 
its present contents and all it can receive thereafter. When the 
prevailing direction of the fissures once becomes known, the tapping 
of any number is but a simple problem. All that is required is to 
drive the tunnels or adits in a direction at right angles to the pre- 
vailing course of the fissures, when all those lying within the length 
of such drift must be cut across. 

Such direction has been ascertained, such drifts have been made 
for the supply of Brighton, and with such success that five-and-a-half 
millions of gallons are daily raised, which is two millions more than 
the town can use : the surplus is therefore thrown into the sea. 
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No filtering is required for this water; it is already filtered 
incomparably better than by any artificial means. 

I have observed lately, when visiting Brighton, that the water 
when newly drawn from the pipes by which it is supplied to the houses 
is curiously effervescent. It appears quite milky at first. This is 
due to minute bubbles ; they soon rise to the surface and leave it 
clear. They appear to be bubbles of air mixed with a little carbonic 
acid, but I have not had an opportunity of collecting and testing 
them with proper reagents. x 

They are there because the water is received in the houses directly 
from the reservoirs without any of those pestiferous London abomina- 
tions—the domestic water-butts and water-tanks. The Brighton 
domestic supply is continuous and unlimited ; the reservoirs are 
covered, and the subterranean water never sees daylight till it flows 
from the household tap. It brings with it some of the air condensed 
within it by the pressure to which it has been subjected, but can 
bring no germs or other contamination of any kind received from the 
air above, or sewers below, or the soil between. 

The chalk through which the Goldstone tunnel is cut for the 
Brighton supply is continuous with that which underlies the whole of 
London, the only difference being that the London chalk is lower 
down, therefore more inexhaustibly supplied with water that has been 
subject to still deeper filtration. With these facts before us the 
continuance of our present supply from open sewers like the Thames, 
the Lea, or the New River, is doomed, in spite of all the special 
pleading and the other efforts of the vested interests which alone 
maintain it. 


THE BATTERY OF THE FUTURE. 


HIS note is ostentatiously prophetic. The gentle reader will 
doubtless quote in reply: “ Never prophesy unless you know.” 
But I do know, and, therefore, am reckless in prophecy. I have 
known it ever since 1846, when engaged in supplying battery power 
for “ King’s Electric Light”; but though I knew it I could not do it. 
Do what? Make a voltaic battery, with carbon, or hydro-carbon, 
as the active element instead of zinc. The beginnings of this great 
achievement, like the original beginning of the production of dynamic 
electricity, has been made in Italy by countrymen of Galvani and 
Volta. 
The reason why electric lighting (except for sensational or ex- 
ceptional purposes) is still practically a failure is simply owing to its 
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great cost ; this great cost is due to the roundabout process at present 
adopted wherever dynamo engines are used. Coal is burned in order 
to produce mechanical power, in doing which only a fraction of its 
natural! energy is made available ; then the mechanical energy is con- 
verted into electric energy at another and similar sacrifice, besides 
further loss in transmission. At last we obtain less than ro per cent. 
of the available power with a loss of the other go or more. 

With a voltaic battery as the primary source, the loss is far less. 
I might say that, under favourable conditions, we may thus avail 
ourselves of go per cent., and only lose ro, instead of losing 90 and 
using Io. 

The reason why we do not use the voltaic battery is that the fuel 
is a metal—usually zinc—and zinc is far more costly than coal, 
weight for weight. Besides this, its store of potential energy, weight 
for weight, is far less—about one-sixth in round numbers. From 
this will be understood the enormous advantage we should gain by 
using coal, instead of zinc, as the oxidizing or active element in a 
voltaic battery. 

But this is not all. Carbon and hydro-carbons form a countless 
multitude of compounds, a great many of which are more or less 
useful ; and thus our ideal battery of the future may be not only a 
cheap source of light and mechanical power, but it may be made 
self-supporting, or nearly so, by the value of the chemical products 
of its own action. 

The battery, or rather batteries, to which I have alluded as making 
the beginning of this great development of electrical engineering are 
results of the experimental researches of A. Bartoli and G. Papasogli. 
They have already constructed a cell in which gas carbon or charcoal 
is oxidized, and its oxidation produces mellic acid and other benzene- 
carboxyllic acids ; the electro-motive force of this cell varied from 0°4 
to o’5 of a “Daniel” cell. This was obtained by using a solution of 
sodium hypochlorite (ze. a compound corresponding to the ordinary 
disinfectant called “chloride of lime,” but with soda in the place of 
the lime) and electrodes of platinum or gold opposing the carbon. 

They have made such a battery, a single cell of which remained 
in action for several months, and sufficiently powerful for working 
electric bells. 

The cells of Volta’s “ couronne des tasses” had far less power 
than this, and the same was the case with the separate cells of the 
battery of the Royal Institution with which Davy separated the 
metals of the alkalis and the earths. 

Another promising feature of this beginning is that during the 
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past three years, or thereabouts, Signori Bartoli and Papasogli have 
been gradually progressing, using a variety of solutions with varying 
effects. A vast field of further research is evidently opened. 

Others are now at work in the same direction. D. Tomassi and 
Radiguet have a paper in the Compte Rendus describing a battery 
of which the elements are carbon, lead peroxide, and common salt, 
all very cheap materials, and suggesting the direction in which to 
look for substitutes for the gold and platinum plates of Bartoli and 
Papasogli. 


“HEAT CONSIDERED AS A MODE oF MoTION.” 


FIND that this title of Dr. Tyndall’s book, and his historical 
remarks, have led many students to form erroneous notions on 
the history of the subject. In the preface to the first edition he says: 
“To the scientific public the names of the builders of this new 
philosophy are already familiar. As experimental contributors, 
Rumford, Davy, Faraday, and Joule stand prominently forward. As 
theoretic writers (placing them alphabetically), we have Clausius, 
Helmholz, Kirchoff, Mayer, Rankine, Thompson.” He also mentions 
Regnault, Seguin, and Grove. 

From the context I infer that by the “new philosophy” he prob- 
ably means that which Grove has broadly designated “The Cor- 
relation of Forces” ; but the majority of readers suppose that 
Tyndall is describing as a new philosophy the idea that heat is a 
mode of motion, not the “ imponderable” substance, the caloric, 
which Rumford and Davy experimentally controverted. 

The fact is, that this view of heat as a mode of motion is but a 
revival of the conception of Descartes, Bacon, Boyle, and Newton. 
In the article “Heat” in the “Complete Dictionary of Arts and 
Sciences,” by the Rev. Temple Henry Croker, Dr. Thomas Williams, 
and Samuel Clark (1764), Dr. Williams says, “ Heat in the body 
that communicates it is only motion ; in the mind, a particular dis- 
position of the soul.” “The Cartesians,” he says, “ assert heat to 
consist in a certain motion of the insensible particles of the body, 
like that whereby all the parts of the human body are agitated by the 
motion of the heart and blood.” 

Bacon, in the treatise “ De Forma Calidi,” concludes from a 
number of facts ‘“‘ that heat in bodies is no other than motion, so 
and so circumstanced ; so that to produce heat in a body, nothing is 
required but to excite a certain motion in the parts thereof.” 

Boyle contends for the same, specifying as evidence the heating 
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of a piece of iron by continual hammering, “ the forcible motion of 
the hammer impressing a vehement and variously determined agita- 
tion on the small parts of the iron, which, being a cold body before, 
grows, by that superinduced commotion of its small parts, hot.” He 
further adduces the case of driving a nail into wood. So long as 
the nail advances but little heat is produced, “ but when it is once 
driven to the head, a few strokes suffice to give it a considerable heat ; 
for while, at every blow of the hammer, the nail enters further into 
the wood, the motion produced is chiefly progressive, and is of the 
whole tending one way ; but when that motion ceases, the impulse 
given by the stroke being unable to drive the nail further on, or 
break it, must be spent in making a various, vehement, and intestine 
commotion of the parts among themselves, wherein the nature of 
heat consists.” 

Dr. Williams very distinctly anticipates the modern explanation 
of the difference between light and heat, ze. between luminous and 
obscure radiations. 

“ Fire,” he says, “ differs from heat only in this, that heat is a 
motion of the particles of a body with a lesser degree of velocity ; 
and fire, a motion with a greater degree of velocity, viz. such as is 
sufficient to make the particles shine.” 

By “ fire” he means Juminous radiation, as the following shows : 
“ There seemseto be no other difference between fire and flame than 
this : that fire consists in a glowing degree of velocity in the parts of 
a body, while yet subsisting together in the mass ; but flame is the 
same degree of velocity in the particles dissipated and flying off in 
vapour ; or, to use Sir Isaac Newton’s expression, flame is nothing 
else but a red-hot vapour.” 


THE ORIGIN OF THE Moon’s IRREGULARITIES. 


VERY interesting address on the subject of “ Pending Pro- 
blems of Astronomy ” was delivered by Professor Charles A. 
Young to the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
on September 5 last. Among other subjects was that of the mis- 
behaviour of the moon in not proceeding exactly as it should, accord- 
ing to the lunar theory. As Professor Young says, “ The motions of 
the moon have been very carefully investigated, both theoretically 
and observationally ; and in spite of everything, there remain discre- 
pancies which defy explanation. We are compelled to admit one of 
three things : either the lunar theory is in some degree mathematic- 
aily incomplete, and fails to represent accurately the gravitational 
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action of the earth and sun and other known heavenly bodies, upon 
her movements ; or some unknown force other than the gravitational 
attractions of these bodies is operating in the case ; or else, finally, 
the earth’s rotational motion is more or less irregular, and so affects 
the time-reckoning and confounds prediction.” 

I read through his further examination of these three alternatives, 
in which he confesses his failure to obtain any solution of the riddle, 
but do not find that he has at all considered a source of disturbance 
which to me appears most obvious. 

In my essay on “ The Fuel of the Sun,” written above sixteen 
years ago, I pointed out how those ever-active upheavals of the 
outer layer of solar matter—-the solar prominences—must eject 
vast quantities of the metallic vapours, of which the spectroscope 
tells us this layer is composed, and that when thus ejected into the 
cooler regions beyond the sun they must become condensed as 
metallic hail, and that these never-ceasing but very variable projec- 
tions of such material sufficiently account for the phenomena of the 
corona and the zodiacal light, as well as the occasional fall of lumps 
of solar matter (meteoric iron) upon the earth. 

This was a bold speculation at the time, fairly open to criticism 
as too bold; but all that has been added to our see know- 
ledge since it was written is confirmatory. 

We now know that the velocity of ejection of the matter of the 
prominences is in many cases sufficient to fling solar material beyond 
the orbit of the earth, and ordinarily far beyond the then known 
limits of the corona. 

We now know (especially by the recent American observations 
of the eclipse of July 1878) that the corona, instead of extending 
merely two or three hundred thousand miles beyond the solar 
surface (as was supposed when I wrote), is, as I predicted, actually 
continuous with the zodiacal light. Professor Langley saw it with 
the naked eye extending in a continuous stream to a distance of 
twelve diameters of the sun, and adds: “The twelve diameters 
through which I traced it under these circumstances I feel confidence 
in saying were but a portion of its extent.” The other independent 
observations made at other less favourable stations confirm this. 
Twelve solar diameters amount to more than ten millions of miles, 
and this extension quite reaches the visible base of the zodiacal light. 

The mass of matter thus projected must be very great, quite 
sufficient to account for the mysterious perturbations of the orbit of 
Mercury which Leverrier supposed to be produced by an intra-Mer- 
curial planet, which has been named “ Vulcan,” but has not been 
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found, nor seen during any solar eclipse, as it should be if it actually 
exists. 

Not only is the quantity of matter sufficient to do something, but 
the irregularity of its distribution is such as should produce the 
irregularities of disturbance displayed by the moon. 

The width of the outstream of twelve diameters in length was 
(as shown in Lanrgley’s drawing) about one million of miles. The 
out-stream in the opposite direction was but of half the length, and 
somewhat wider and spreading. In the other directions the length 
of extension was but two or three millions of miles. Similar and 
strictly corresponding variations are displayed in drawings accom- 
panying the other reports. I should add that Langley’s observations 
were made on Pike’s Peak of the Colorado Mountains, at an elevation 
of 14,000 feet “ through the peculiarly dry air of Colorado.” 

That Professor Young, who has done so much in solar observa- 
tions, especially in demonstrating the enormous velocity and magni- 
tude of these solar ejections, should so entirely overlook this enormous 
quantity of matter extending so irregularly about the sun, and of course 
exerting its gravitation on Mercury, Venus, the Earth, and the Moon, 
is very curious, and I venture to predict that he and all the other 
astronomers who, like our ex-Astronomer Royal, are struggling so 
profoundly with the lunar theory, will continue to be baffled until 
they do take it into account. 

Professor Young’s blindness to this very effective source of dis- 
turbance comes forth still more strikingly when, in the course of the 
same address, he struggles with the problem of the disturbance of 
Mercury, and says that “It has been surmised that the cause may be 
something in the distribution of matter within the solar globe, or some 
variation in gravitation from the exact law of the inverse square, or 
some supplementary electric or magnetic action of the sun, or some 
special effect of the solar radiation, sensible on account of the planet’s 
proximity, or something peculiar to the region in which the planet 
moves ; but thus far no satisfactory explanation has been estab- 
lished.” 

W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, 
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TABLE TALK. 
EXPANSION OF LONDON. 


S yet no idea of the probable expansion of London to be wit- 
nessed in the next score years, seems to dawn upon those 
who take charge of our internal government, and the necessary 
enlargements and repairs are made without the slightest reference 
to our coming needs. Again and again, when the one side of a 
street is pulled down, as in the case of Gray’s Inn Lane, a few more 
yards are added to meet present necessities, and residents are 
encouraged to put up more or less costly buildings on each side 
as though the ultimate requirements of London were met. By a 
constant experience I know that our main thoroughfares are now 
overcrowded and blocked to the extent of being dangerous. A 
walk up the Strand to a man who has lost the elasticity of youth 
and who is in haste is a task of danger. At the present, when the 
theatres close, the place is a thoroughfare only in name. To meet 
the requirements of this century even, the Strand should be as 
wide through all its length as Charing Cross. It should have—like 
Unter den Linden in Berlin—two separate carriage-ways for vehicles 
going in different directions, and a foot-way between: if possible a 
boulevard with trees and with light foot-bridges by which passengers 
might avoid the traffic. Let any man disposed to scoff at this idea 
compare, if he can, the difference between the Strand of to-day and 
that of a score years ago, and think what another score years at our 
accelerating rate of increase will do. It is no part of our business 
to look too far ahead and make provision for a remote posterity. 
Let those, however, who are aware of the power of figures reckon 
up our present rate of progress and see how long it will take with no 
unforeseen check to give London a population of twenty million. 


PAYNE COLLIER’s Diary. 


N the interest of all lovers of literature it is to be hoped that 
the “ Old Man’s Diary,” a copy of which sold under special 
conditions for #150 at the recent sale of Collier’s library, will be 
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republished. The recollections of a man who died but yesterday, 
and who knew most of the celebrities of the beginning of the 
century, who was taken by the Duke of Devonshire to visit the 
elder Mathews, who shook hands with Mrs. Siddons, met Mrs. 
Abington, and heard Sheridan speak in Parliament, cannot be 
otherwise than entertaining. It is possible, probable even, that in 
the case of those who could aid in no “discovery,” and assist in 
the perpetration of no literary forgery, the recollections which are 
preserved may be as trustworthy as are those of average humanity. 
Few well-informed readers who came across my previous references 
to the inroads in the shape of erasures, interpolations, and the like 
that have been made in the Collections of National documents, 
could be unaware that Collier is the man who was always credited 
with these commissions. His “ History of the Stage,” admirable as 
a work of industry and research, is, of course, useless to the scholar 
who has no opportunity to test the trustworthiness of his assertions 
and the genuineness of the documents he advances. In addition to 
the exposure by Mr. N. E. S. A. Hamilton, and Mr. Warner’s intro- 
duction to the “Catalogue of Manuscripts and Monuments of Alleyn’s 
College of God’s Gift at Dulwich,” Mr. Bullen, in the introduction to 
his new edition of Marlowe, comes forward and declares of a MS. 
ballad concerning Marlowe, put forth by Mr. Collier and accepted 
by Dyce, that it is a forgery. It is not easy to forgive one who has 
incurred such suspicions as attach to Collier of tampering with 
what should be a sacred trust. It furnishes no reason, however, 
for refusing such instruction and amusement as he can supply. A 
republication of his diary could not be other than a success. 


How LONG OUGHT A MAN TO SLEEP? 


HE latest authority on this vexed question, Dr. Malins, says 

that the proper amount of sleep to be taken by a man is 

eight hours. So far as regards city life the estimate is probably cor- 
rect. Proverbial wisdom does not apply to modern conditions of 
social existence. ‘ Five (hours) for a man, seven for a woman, and 
nine fora pig,” says one proverb ; and a second, quoted by Mr. Hazlitt 
in his English Proverbs, declares that ‘‘ Nature requires five ; custom 
gives (? allows) seven ; laziness takes nine ; and wickedness eleven.” 
These conclusions were, however, drawn from observation of country 
life. Physical fatigue is more easily overcome than intellectual. 
Which of us when travelling in the country, or abroad, or in any way 
separated from the ordinary processes of thought and anxiety, has 
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not found that he could, without difficulty, do with a couple of hours 
less sleep than he was in the habit of taking? 

-Men, however, who follow any intellectual pursuit are excep- 
tionally fortunate if the processes of restoration occupy less than 
seven hours. More frequently they extend to eight or nine hours. 
Kant, I see it stated, took never less than seven hours. Goethe owned 
to requiring nine. Soldiers and sailors, on the other hand, like 
labourers, do with a much less quantity. I am afraid to say how few 
hours the Duke of Wellington regarded as essential. A schoolmaster 
under whom at one time I studied, a hard-working man at the acquisi- 
tion of languages, proclaimed loudly that he never took more than 
five hours’ sleep. The hour at which he rose in the morning gave 
some colour to this assertion. Only in after-life did I discover that 
a two hours’ post-prandial siesta was not included in that allowance. 


LyncH LAW IN FRANCE. 


HE unpunished crime of Mme. Clovis Hugues is too recent 

in date to permit of the appearance of her name in “ Women 

of the Day,”! a compilation in which, while doing justice to her own 
sex, Miss Frances Hayes makes a bold attempt to compensate for 
the notorious shortcomings of “ Men of the Time.” In some future 
edition, however, the name of this saint of the gospel of blood must 
figure. Enough has been said in England of the apotheosis which 
has been accorded the wretched woman in France. The notion, 
however, that in France lynch law is to take the place of responsible 
authority is so terrible, I shrink from the contemplation of its results. 
Granting even, as some of us at times feel, that the law is too careful 
of the criminal, and that there are crimes which the slow foot of 
Justice, trammelled with precedent and bearing the burden of over- 
responsibility, fails to overtake. Before it can be permissible under 
any circumstances to take the law into our own hands it is necessary 
that the guilt should be brought home to the victim. That the man 
murdered by Mme. Clovis Hugues was not the writer of the “ missives ” 
by which her existence was poisoned appears proven. Most prob- 
ably he was an obscure agent of others, a man on whom a cud- 
gelling would have been wasted. The form of lynch law accepted 
in France must not then be confounded with that current in some 
provinces of America. A man in the Western States is caught red- 
handed in a crime ; is, not for the first time, convicted ; and is left 
in prison until he can purchase his release and recommence his 
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career. The wild justice that seizes such a man and hangs him to a 
tree placed across a disused mine is human and pardonable, even 
though scarcely justifiable. An act of private vengeance such as has 
been committed by Mme. Hugues stands, however, on a different 
footing, and the condonation in France of such offences is perhaps 
the most discomforting sign of the times. 


LITTLE JAPAN IN LONDON. 


OREIGN colonies abound in London; and districts like Spital- 
fields, Soho, or Hatton Garden have taken their colouring 
and character from foreign residents. To establish, however, close 
to Hyde Park, a Japanese village is a novelty. From the kind of 
disorder which attaches itself to Mongolian colonies in Western 
American cities this innovation will assumably be free, and the 
spectacle afforded of Japanese tradesmen at their work or their 
devotions, and of Japanese women and children in their domestic 
avocations, is curious, attractive, and instructive. The show is likely, 
accordingly, to become a success. Good results are always to be 
expected from everything that broadens our acquaintance with the 
people of foreign nations, and teaches us how much we have in 
common with those whose speech, morals, habits, are most remote 
from our own. It is not too much to hope that the time will ulti- 
mately be reached when we learn that the Indian Ocean is no more 
a barrier between man and man than the Tweed or the Solway. 
If meantime the residents whom we see are, to a certain extent, 
sophisticated, this is to be expected. A visit to Humphrey’s Hall 
is not intended as a substitute for a trip to Japan, but rather as an 
incentive to it and a preparation for it. 


PROPOSED PURCHASE OF HIGHGATE Woops. ° 


ITH pardonable pride I witness one after another the schemes 
advocated in Table Talk become matters of general interest, 

and lead to concerted and practical action. The expediency, the 
necessity even, of annexing to the public possessions at Hampstead 
the adjoining estate of Lord Mansfield was first publicly demonstrated 
in these pages. At the present moment a society, the object of 
which is to secure for the people these and other properties in 
Highgate, is in existence, and the matter has been discussed in 
Parliament and in the press. Opinion is unanimously favourable to 
the scheme, and the only question raised is to the source whence the 
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purchase-money has to be derived. While I can bring no charge of 
lukewarmness against those who have discussed the project, I am 
disappointed that an argument I at first advanced has not been 
assigned the prominence it deserves. With a view to the constant 
expansion of London, hilly spots such as Highgate and Hampstead 
are of more advantage as lungs than any other. Not because the 
North is worse provided with recreation grounds than the South or 
the West do I urge the acquisition of this spot. It is because next 
to the river way the Northern Heights are of most importance for 
ventilating a city so huge as London, and to allow them to be built 
over would be a fatal blunder. 


SHERIDAN AS A PLAGIARIST. 


NE more proof how unscrupulous in their use of matter em- 
ployed by their predecessors are successful dramatists is 
furnished by the Hon. Lewis Wingfield in a letter recently published 
in the Athenaeum. To a forgotten novel called ‘‘ Memoirs of Mr. 
Sidney Biddulph,” Sheridan, according to Mr. Wingfield, is in- 
debted for a portion of the plot of the “School for Scandal”— 
that portion, viz., in which Sir Oliver, returning from India, puts 
off the nabob and assumes the guise of an applicant for charity. 
That Sheridan drew from this source is probable enough, and that 
his claim to invention suffers by the discovery must be conceded. 
His laurels undergo, however, no serious blight. Plots which belong 
wholly to the dramatist are neither common nor, in many cases, 
excellent. Dramatic perception and invention are two widely different 
things. We shall have ultimately to concede what has been before 
maintained, that the best use of an idea rather than the first use of 
it constitutes ownership. Many as are human passions and vices, 
and indefinite as are the complications that spring from them, it 
seems as if the subjects suitable to the purposes of the dramatist 

might, in time, be exhausted. 

SYLVANUS URBAN. 





